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Preventing Drowning 

By WILBERT E. LONGFELLOW 

(jc}}r}'(tl Supcfiulnidoii I". S. U'cr Life Sai’intr Corps. 



VrCK COMVtOIJORIC KDiVAKI) OTTO 

One of the most remarkal)le Swimmers in this part of the Ihiiled States is Eclwarcl 
Otto i)f New York City, Vice Commodore in cliarfre of tiie Bronx District of the T. S. 
Volunteer J.ife Saving Corps, He js posscs.^^ed of the ability to dive in with his feet 
bound together tighth- at tlie ankles and his hands tied tightly at the w rists behind his 
back and then tij swim for trx) yards. Bee iiise he is such a pijvverful Swimmer, lie was 
able to rescue two giil.s who were drowning together at Orchard Beach, Pelham Bav 
Park, and carry them safely to shore, one in citlicr hand and propelling himself w ith 
his feet. For that he has b.-en aw'arded the silver medal of honor of the corps. 



PUI 5 UC SWIMMING B.JiTHS NEEDED 

Swimming pools are badly needed in all parts of the Fnited States, particularly in 
the cities The experiences of Enrojiean Municipalities have taught us that interior 
baths are most potent for developing sw'imiiicrs. during the lhall. Winter and Spring 
and cities which have swimming pools have more and better swimmers than places in 
this climate wiiicli depend entirely upon out of doors bathing during the Summer months. 
'The accompanying picture shows 200 new'sboys and bootblacks accompanying the Life 
Saving Corps of Rhode Island in a demonstration in front of City Hall, voicing their de- 
mand for free swimming baths. 


XE of the most intercstiiig' intii- 
catioHS of the jirogress in organ- 
ized endeavor to save lives from 
drowninjj is shown in the figures 
of tlie city department of liealtli, 
which jrax p the drownino's i accidental ) for 
1908 as 476 for Greater New York; for 1909, 
4t>4: and for 1910, 444: more than one a day 
to be sure, liut a sulistantial reduction when 
tlie increased population, the increase in small 
launch and canoe navigation, and the greatly 
awakened interest in bathing and water sport.s 
is consideretl. It should he recalled that tlie 
sinking of the New Hamshire’s boat laden 
with seamen occiired during the season also. 

Factors applicable all over the country 
which tend to reduce the dread total of the 
waters are : 

( 1 . ) A more general knowledge of swim- 
ming through free instruction in the public 
schools and the installation of more free swim- 
ming pools for both sexes. 

(2.) A development of all around ability 
rather than merely sjieed swimming. 

(3. ) A wider knowledge of rescue meth- 
ods in the water and a universal knowdedge 
of resuscitation of the apparently drowned. 

(4.) A severe penalty for the punishment 
of any person, destroying or misappropriating 
apparatus or property provided for the safe- 
guarding of the public — and enforcement 
thereof. 


( 5 . ) A severe jnmishment for iiicom- 
[)ctcnt ])ersons posing as life savers and the 
enforcement of a jirojicr test for all persons 
cm])!()yed at public bathing lieaciies where 
rooms or .suits are for hire. 

(b. ) Suitable life boats on all bathing 
licaches. life buoys and lines on every dock 
where passengers are landed, the lines coiled 
on pins ready for instant use. 

These recommendations are not utopian, 
not expensive to carry out, and are simply 
tlie result of our observations of a number 
of causes of drowning throughout the State 
and country. Already, in dozens of ways, 
we are spreading abroad the knowledge of 
life .saving methods to boys, to girls and wo- 
men, to school and church audiences, at sum- 
mer camps, at river, beach and lake resort.s. 
by articles in papers and magazines, and the 
regular testing of the efficiency of everv of- 
ficer and man in our service is contemplated. 

A perusal of our records for 1910 shows 
125 boat.s assisted in times of danger, of 
breakdown, etc., and 222 persons assisted to 
shore and safety, in addition to the 225 taken 
from the water in imminent danger. In ad- 
dition to the many days of fruitless unrequited 
labor of dragging filthy or muddy river, canal 
or pond bottoms, there were twenty bodies 
of dead persous rescovered and turned over 
to the authorities that their friends might 
claim and bury them. More than eleven valu- 



able draught horses were saved from drown- 
ing during the year by tlie Corps. 

\\ hen work of this magnitude, including 
the instruction of two or three thou.sand chil- 
dren in swimming by paid teachers in all the 
city free swimming baths during vacation, the 
maintenance of about thirty of our own build- 
ings as stations and about forty dories con- 
stantly in service, presentation of silver and 
bronze honor medals for bravery is accom- 
plished. all out of an appropration of Si 1,000 
from the city of New York, and with two 
salaried male and one female employee the 
year around, the returns arc enonnous for 
the small outlay. 

•WXILIARY MEMBERSHIP 

In different branches of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association throughout the country 
and in kindreel as.sociations for boys and 
young men, tlierc are organized auxiliary 
crews of the U. S. V. L. S. C. which arc doing 
incalculable good by instructing others in life- 
saving methods and establishing first aid, re- 
scue and release instruction in summer camps. 
The boys are thus taught at the most impres- 
sionable age, and what is thus im[}arted sticks 
and the\^ use the knowledge when occasion 
ari.ses. 

Many of the bravest rescues of the j'^ear are 
made by persons under twenty years of age, 
and they are handled more intelligently after 
immersion than many groups of adults could 
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handle tliem. A big forward step was taken 
in this direction in Brooklyn when after ad- 
dressing a meeting of physical directors of the 
local Y, l\r. C, A, branches, each branch ex- 
cept Central, sent several swimmers to the 
Eastern District branch, where two classes of 
instniction were held by General Superintend- 
ent W . E. Longfellow. One class was for the 
junior department and an evening class was 
held for seniors. At the conclusion they 
passed the Lh S. Y. L. S, C. examination 
under tlie regular board of examiners in 
swimming in a suit of oilers, disrobing in the 
water, swimtning on the back, carrying a per- 
son three ways in the length of the pool, break- 
ing three holds ; bringing up a weight from 
the bottom of the pool and carrving it lo feet, 
tving knots and explaining and demonstra- 
ting resuscitation, Sylvester and Schaefer 
methods. 

T'hose who made up the classes, returned to 


their respective branches and conducted 
classes among their fellow members and at the 
summer camps, thus spreading the work to a 
wide area. Some excellent classes resulted 
who were later examined by a board of Y. M. 
C. A. meml)ers. including Fred IMills of F’ro- 
spect Park and Jolin Diemer, Bedford Boys 
Department. 

Lectures and demon.strations of life saving 
work were given at Eastern District, Bedford, 
F’rosjrect Park, and 26th Y'ard branches of 
the Y. I\l. C. -Y, in Brooklyn. An c.xcellent 
class of auxiliary members was also trained 
and passed the examination at tlie Y'est 23rd 
street branch, Manhattan. 

The general superintendent on his own free 
time lectured evenings in .April in the follow- 
ing New Jersey associations: Suiumit. Madi- 
son, IMontclair, Paterson, Elizabeth, and later 
at the State Home for Boys at Jamesburg, 


3v. ^iivnett fVX.p., 

|Vliiii5tcv to the Jicuush ilcaf 


HA\’’E long desired to write 
something concerning the latest 
accession to the ranks of the 
workers among the deaf — Dr. 
Barnett A. Elzas, Minister of the 
Hebrew Congregation of the deaf of New 
York. 1 should like your readers, and es])eci- 
ally the Hebrew deaf, many of whom are al- 
read}' acquainted with him, to know some- 
thing about the man who has made a noble 
sacrifice in devoting his time to the cause of 
the elevation of our deaf physically, intel- 
lectually and spiritually. 

When he accepted the call to be the Minister 
of the Hebrew Congregation of the Deaf — a 
unique position — the work wa.s entirely new 
to him. It is worthy of note, however, that 
his father-in-law, the Rev. Isaac Samuel, a 
well-known ]\Iinister of London, England, 
was one of the founders of the Jews’ Deaf and 
Dumb Home, whose Hon.-Secretary he has 
been continuously for the past forty-nine years 
■ — ])rol)ably a unique record of service in his 
line. It is doubtless due to this fact that the 
work among tlie deaf appealed to him when, 
in the Summer of 1910, he came to New York 
from Charleston, S. C., where he officiated as 
Rabbi for seventeen years, and where he also 
practiced as a jiliysician. 

The task he undertook was a difficult one, 
but he cheerfully determined to do his best to 
lift the iiurden of the “silent people” of Is- 
real who. religiously at least, had been almost 
entirely neglected. And right well has he 
succeeded. In the short space of a little over 
a year, with the aid of a special tutor who 
was ])laced at his disposal, he has gradually 
overcome the difficulties of the sign-language, 
a task in which few would have succeeded. 
Starting by interpreting the service only — his 
sermons being interpreted for him by several 
members of the Congregation wffio volunteered 
to perform this service in turn. Dr. Elzas now' 
does his own preaching, speaking with a force 
that often astonishes his congregation. He 
is a living example of wdiat perseverance, 
when combined with patience and courage can 
accomf)lish. 

His social work among the deaf, too, has 
been untiring. Pie has found work for many 
an unemployed deaf-mute, a difficult task as 
tho.se who have attempted this can testify. He 
has in addition officiated at weddings and fun- 
erals — a recent wedding at Temple Emanu-el 
creating widespread comment; and has a.s- 


By LOUIS A. COHEX. 

sisted the sick and needy in his judgment 
those w'orthy of assistance. 

Needless to say, the Hebrew Congregation 
of the Deaf feels itself fortunate in having 
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him as its guide. Our most ardent wish is 
that the work among the deaf will spread and 
that all the deaf in Greater New York may 
soon unite with us. 

It must not be forgotten that work among 
the Jewish deaf is of recent origin, being less 
than five years old. As the ])ionecr of this 
noble endeavor, the name of Dr. H. Pereira 
Mendes, Minister of the Shearith Israel Con- 
gregation, will ever Ije held in grateful re- 
membrance by the deaf of this city. 

Our Congregation is still struggling. 
Through the initiative of i\Ir. George Rosen- 
feld of this city, who has devoted his best ef- 
forts for the cause of the deaf for many years, 
the New York Jewish Committee of the Deaf 
was brought into existence. This Committee, 
composed of representative hearing men 
among the Jew’s lias taken n])on itself the care 
of our Jewish deaf and also hopes to main- 
tain tlie Congregation. Through the efforts 
of Dr. Elzas, the scojie of the Committee is be- 
ing constantly wddened. 

The self-sacrifice of Dr. Elzas in hi.s work 
is becoming generalU’ recognised among the 
deaf. His wide experience, acquired in the 
course of his long mini.stry, is rapidly mak- 



where a w’ater demonstration supplemented 
the lecture. 

Instructors were also sent to the Y. M. C. A. 
camps at Wawa\anda, State Camp of New 
Jersey; to Newark Camj) at Monroe, N. Y., 
and to the Y. IM. C. A. Camp at Bridgeport 
Association. 

Another instructor was sent to the large 
boys cam]) at Dr. I’etit of Brooklyn, at Port 
Jefferson, L. L. and a large number of boys 
taught life saving methods. In all these 
jdaces bo3’s wdro have been instructed carry 
the work along from year to year. 

In furnishing sup])lies for sections where 
there are no Corps funds availal)le, an outfit 
comprising ring buoy, boat sign, medicine 
chest, flag and charts has been assigned when 
a contribution covering the amount has been 
received. The goods are not sold and must 
be considered as devoted to the service of the 
H. S. V. L. S. C. 



ing its influence felt, and his w’ell-established 
reputation wall surely advance the cause of 
work among the deaf generally. Dr. Elzas 
has been making a careful study of the litera- 
ture of deaf-mutism in several languages and 
will soon jiublish the results of his researches 
and observations. His medical knowledge 
and scientific training are a guarantee that 
what he has to sa\’ wall be worth reading and 
listening to. 

The following extract from his biography 
j)ul)lished in “Alen of Alark in South Cali- 
fornia," will be of interest to your readers ; 

Elzas Barnett .Miraham, scholar, author, critic, 
editor, historian, and rahhi, was born at Eydkuhnen, 
Germany, December 7, 1867. He is the .son of .‘Mira- 
hani and Hindu Lewinthal Elzas. His father was 
a clergyman and author, a minister of the Jewish 
congregation and master of the Hebrew school at 
Leeds. Rngbind. * * 

The early life of Barnett A. Elzas wa.s passed 
in England; he cnjo3’cd the best of health; in youth 
he det eloijed a taste for the studj- of natural science 
and history; he was an omniverous reader, his read- 
ing including the Bible, Shakespeare, Macaulay's 
W’orks, he latter being cultivated for English style. 
Schooling was his for the taking. He was educated 
for the Jewish mini.stry at Jews’ college. Londot! 
of which he is an “Associate.” He held severa , 
.scholarships while a student in that institution. 1 fis 
secular education he received at University college, 
London, where he wuis the “Hollicr Scholar,” in 
1886. He is a first B..V. of the University of Lon- 
don. + + * 

From London Mr. Elzas went to Toronto, Canada, 
to take charge of a S3’nagogue. While in Toronto 
he .studied Semitic languages under Profes.sor Mc- 
Curtly, and graduated with first class honors from 
the Lhiiversity of Toronto in 1893. From the South 
Carolina college he received, in 1905, the honorary- 
degree of LL.D. In Cliarleston, South Carolina, 
he studied medicine and pharmacy at the Medical 
college, receiving the degree of M.D. and Phar. G, 
in 1900 and 1901 respectively. 

Dr. Elzas is by profession a rabbi. His first charge 
was the “Floly Blossom” congregation at Toronto, 
to which he was appointed hy Doctor H. Adler, 
chief rabbi of the United Hebrew congregations of 
the British Empire. Here he remained for three 
years, 1890-93. From here he received a call to 
Sacramento, California, in 1893, and remained one 
year, when called to the pulpit of the historic con- 
gregation Beth Elohim, of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, which he still occupies. 
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Dr. Elzas has been chaplain of the Actors' Church 
Alliance, having its headquarters in New York city. 
He is a Mason, a member of the Mystic Shrine, 
and of the Independent Order of B’nai Brith. He 
has held the position thrice illustrious master of 
Enoch Council, No. i, A. F. and A. M., and also 
that of deputy president of South Carolina of the 
Inde])endent Order of B’nai Brith. 

Dr. Elzas has for the past seventeen years been 
a prolific, and valued contributor to Jewish publica- 
tions. His historical researches in unexplored fields, 
notably the early history of the Jews in South 
Carolina, have given him an honored place among 
contemporary Jewi.sh historians. Among his many 
publications the following may be mentioned : “Ju- 
daism — an Exposition"; “The Jews of South Caro- 
lina from the Earliest Times to the Present Day"; 
“Documents Relative to a Proposed Settlement of 


Jews in South Carolina in T748’’; "Old Jewish Ceme- 
teries”; “A Review of the Article ‘Charleston’ m 
Volume HI of the Jewisli Encyclopedia”; "The 
Elzas-Huhner Controversy"; "A History of the 
Congregation of Beth Elohim, of Charleston, South 
Carolina, 1800-1810”; "A Century of Judaism in 
South Carolina" and "Leaves from My Historical 
Scrap Book.” * * * 

Dr. Elzas's relaxation is literature and garden- 
ing. His motto is: 

"!Mcn say I’ve failed; I have not failed. 

If I've brought truth to men they’d not receive, 
'Tis they have failed, not /. 

To the young he says : "Work for work's sake, 
irrespective of material gain or success. True suc- 
cess comes not as the result of ambition to grasp 


it. Material success may never come, but faithful 
effort is in itself its own ample reward. The 
greatest blight on the American character today is 
the inordinate grasping after immediate results.’’ 
Dr. Elzas’s biography has been published in the 
.American Jewish Year Book (1903, p. 52.) in the 
Jewish Encyclopedia ("Vol 5), and also in Who’s 
Who in America? 

Dr. Elzas is thus in the prime of life. He is 
of medium height, has a line carriage and is 
of a mild and pleasant disposition. All who 
know him regard him as gentle, loving and 
affectionate. From personal observation, I 
count him as a man of high ideals. 

Hay his efforts on behalf of the deaf pros- 
per, to the Glory of God and His afflicted 
children of Isreal! 



©rtiination of Jlerfacrt Claube jHcrriU 

fKo fEfte JSiaconate in ?E30agf)ing:ton, C., on .^eto gear’s JDap 



















PART OP' THp; SANCTUARY OF THF, Cir.APEI- OF ST. BARNABAS’ MISSION MRS. H. C. MERRILL AND TWO CHILDRF.N, 

TO THE DEAP-, CHURCH OF THK GOOD SHEPHERD, WASHINGTON, D.C. THELMA AND BEATRICE 


MU. IlEUBERT CE.'t.UDE MERRILL 

A nother deaf man was ordained 
to the Ministry in the Protestant 
El>iscopa 1 Church on January ist. 
iyi2. 

Following so closely upon the ordination of 
Rev. Brewster Randall .Allahough to the 
Priesthood in Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on December 24th, 191 1. this action of the 
church authorities demonstrates an evident de- 
sire to further the work of Deaf-Mute Mis- 
sions in every way possible. 

It is now C[uite sixty years since Rev. Thom- 
as Gallaudet, D.D.. the founder of Deaf-Mute 
Missions, established St. .Ann's Free Church 
for Deaf-Mutes in the city of New York. 
From this modest beginning has grown a work 
which has ramifications in nearly every quarter 
of the United States. St. .Ann’s now occuiiies 
a valuable plot of land in the upper part of 
New York, and as an evidence of its growth 
we might mention that plans are now under 
way for the expenditure of $30,000 in its en- 
largement and equipment. Two other Epis- 
copal churches for Deaf-Mutes have also been 
built. All Souls’ Church, Philadelphia, which 
has a property and cash value of fully $50,000 
and St. Elizabeth’s Church for Deaf-Mutes, 
Wheeling, AVest Virginia, valued at $12,000. 

Since the ordination of that brilliant scholar, 
Rev. Henry Winter Syle. by Bishop Stevens 
in St. Stephens Church, Philadelphia. Pa., in 
1876, the following deaf men have met the 
rigid and difficult requirements of the Canons 
of the Episcopal Church and received ordina- 
tion. Mentioned in their order of seniority 
they are. the Reverends Henry AA’inter Svle, 
Austin W. Mann, j[acob M. Koehler, Job Tur- 
ner, Charles Orvis Dantzer, James Henry 
Cloud, Oliver John Whildin, Harry Van Allen, 


Franklin Charles Smiclau, George Frederick 
Flick, John Henry Keiser, Gtwrge H. Hefflon, 
Brewster Randall Allabough and Herbert 
Claude Merrill. To the above list should be 
added Rev. Dr. Gallaudet. the founder and 
his assistant, now his successor. Rev. John 
Chamberlain. D.D.. vicar of St. .Ann s Church. 
To be sure there have been others, who at 
one period or another and for varying lengths 
of time have given their services to the work, 
— such men as the Rev. Drs. Berry, Hart, 
Clerc, and Colt, but the present generation, 
we fear, has a very indistinct idea of their 
labors, however important they were ten or 
twenty vears ago. Of the twenty mission- 
aries mentioned above, the following are now 
living and busily engaged in sjireading the 
kingdom of Christ in the hearts of the Deaf, 
each in his own particular field: the Rev. 
John Chamberlain and the Rev. John Henry 
Keiser in the Dioceses of New AMrk, Long 
Island and Newark; the Rev. C. O. Dantzer 
in the Dioceses of Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and New Jersey: the Rev. Jacob AI. Koehler 
in the Dioceses beyond the Mississippi ; the 
Rev. J. H. Cloud in the Diocese of Missouri: 
the Rev. O. J. Whildin in the Dioceses of 
Marvland, AVest A’irginia, AA’ashington and 
the South; the Rev. F. C. Smileau in the 
Dioceses of Harrisburg, Bethlehem, AA e,stern 
New A’^ork and Erie; the Rev. G. F. Flick 
in the Dioceses of Chicago, Alilwaukee. Fon 
du Lac, Alinnesota, Springfield, Quincy and 
Michigan City; the Rev. B. R. Allabough in 
the Dioceses of Pittsburgh, Ohio, Southern 
Ohio, Indianapolis, Lexington, Kentucky and 
Michigan, and the Rev. George H. Hefflon 
in the Dioceses of Connecticut, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. 


Rev. Air. Alerrill will continue his labors in 
connection with the AA’ashington Mission until 
arrangements have been perfected for him to 
relinquish his .secular work and go into 
another and nearby mission field. 

It should be mentioned that there are at 
the present moment three candidates awaiting 
orders in the Episcopal Church. They are 
Air. H. Lorraine Tracy of the Diocese of 
Louisiana. Air. C. AAA Charles of the Diocese 
of Ohio, and Air. Al. AI. Taylor of the Dio- 
cese of AA’estern Alichigan. Three other 
young men are contemplating a possible can- 
didacy, 

.Among the numerous lay-assistants, both 
deaf and hearing men and women. Airs. Alar- 
garet J. Syle. Parish A'isitor of .All Souls' 
Church, stands pre-eminent for length of ser- 
vice. Miss Robina Tillinghast in the diocese 
of North Carolina, particularly in St. Philip’s 
Parish in the growing manufacturing town of 
Durham. N. C., is also doing an efficient work, 
.And there are others who deserve mention, 
but we fear the sjiace at our disposal will 
hardly allow us to continue, so numerous are 
the Bible Class teachers, lay-readers, leaders 
of guilds, literary .societies and social organi- 
zations for both men and women. 

THE ORDIX.XTIOX SERVICE. 

The service at which Air. Alerrill was or- 
dained took place in the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, 6th and I streets, a few squares 
from Gallaudet College. Washington.^ D. C. 
Here the members of St. Barnabas' Alis- 
sion to the Deaf have worshipped for some 
years. In the procession which entered the 
church were the Rev. .Alfred Harding, D.D., 
Bishop of the Diocese of AVashington, his two 
chaplains. Canon D. A ries and Rev. Dr. 
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Xeilson Falls ; tlie Rev. Richard P. Williams, 
Ardicleacon of tlie Diocese and Secretar}' of 
the Conimissio!! on Cliiirch work amoii”- the 
Deaf ; the Rev. John Chamberlain, the Rev. 
O. J. Whildiii and meniher.s of the choir of 
the Church. Hr. Merrill was also in the i)ro- 
cession, heiiii^ accompanied by Archdeacon 
Williams, In's Presenter. 

'I'he ordination sermon was preached by 
the l\cv. Hr. Wliildin who has been in charge 
of tile Washington Mission since January ist, 
iSciy. His text ivas taken from the 34th 
chapter of Deuteronomy, verse 1 : ".And 
Closes went uj) from the jilains of Hoab 
unto the mountains of Xebo, to the top of 
I’isgah. that is over against Jericho. And 
the Eord shewed him all the land of Gilead, 
unto Dan." 

We shall not attenijit to rejiroduee the 
sermon nor e\'en to give in iletail the jioints 
which were touched u])oii by the jireacher. 
Suffice it to say that it was a review of the 
work of Jfpiscopal Missions in the jiast and 
jiresent. and a prediction and jirayer for future 
e.xtensions and not only in the domestic but 
also in tlie foreign fiehls. Rev. Mr. Whildin 
strongh' urged the need of a reduction in the 
extent of the fields of the missionaries. He 
also drew attention to the neeils of the thou- 
sands and thousands of deaf-mute jieoplc 
in our island possessions and in the lands 
beyond. These jieople, he said, were be- 
ing fearfully neglected. Few .schools were 
])rovided for them and the Church was doing 
nothing whatever for them. “Is the Church 
obeying in full the command of her Eord, 
‘Go }e into the world and preach the gos- 
])el to all creatures,’ when she neglects to edu- 
cate and spiritualize the deaf of tliese lands?” 
he asked. 

His charge to the candidate about to be or- 
dained was as follows; 

■■.\nd now, my dear llrother-in-Christ, you 
who have been my assistant in the work of 
this Alission during the ])ast three years and 
whom 1 hai'c learned to love, — you are about 
to receive from God through the instrumen- 
tality of your lleloved llishop the office of a 
Deacon in the Church. J am sure there is 
no one u ho will more gladly than I extend to 
you the hand of fellowship, but remember 
that \'on are receiving }'our commission from 
God and not from man. It is God who is 
chousing you and commissioning }'ou. He 
bids you diune others up to Him. In order 



REV. O. J. WHILDIN, 

Who Preached the Ordination Sermon 
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to draw others u]) to God yetu will have to 
stand very near to I lim, and in order to stand 
near to Him ton will have to live a life of 
holiness and righteousness. God is ht.dv and 
righteousness. Sin, even the most secret 
sin, will keej.) you away from Him and so 
defeat your mo.si strenuous efforts to draw 
others u]) to Him; therefore, keep yourself 
holy and righteous in His sight, and go forth 
boldly, though humbly and obediently, to exe- 
cute the commission lie entrusts to yon. 

"Be a true soldier of Christ. March on- 
ward and upward, and never stooj) to any 
thing low and mean. Kee]) your head erect, 
your eye clear, }'our step firm, even if the i)ro- 
spect of a larger harvest seems to you more 
likely by devious ways. 

“Above all, magnify }-our office by exhibit- 
ing the triumph of your blaster in your per- 
son, in meekness, love, long-suffering, tem- 
perance. purity. i)eaccfulness and truth. Live 
for Christ in thought and word and deed and 
you shall not live in vain, Ameii." 

Following the sermon, the Preface to the 
Ordinal was read by the Bi.shop after which 
the candidate was ]>resented by Archdeacon 
M’illiams and the challenge made thus ; 

“Brethren, if there l)e any of you who knoweth 
any Impediment, or notable Crime, in thi.s person 
to be ordered Deacon, for which he ought not to 
be admitted to that Office, let him come forth in 
the Name of God, and show what the crime or Im- 
pediment is." 

Then came the Litany and the Ante-Com- 
munion service, the Rev. C. S. Abbot, Vicar 
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of the Church of the Good .Slu'])hcrd, reading 
the E])istle. 'I'hen the llishoj). sitting in his 
chair before the altar. ]mi!ceeded with' the ex- 
amination of the candidate, and this finished 
the ordination wa,^ accomiili.^hed by the im- 
])osition of hamls and ]irayer. 'Phe newly 
ordained Deacon was then handed a co])v of 
the .\ew Te.slament from which he read orally 
the GusjkI ap])ninted for the occasion. The 
full communion office followed and a large 
]tart of the congregation and all the clergy re- 
ceived. I'he offering was for the education 
of .Men for the iilinistry. The .service finally 
emled with the Collect for Deacons and the 
Benediction. 

KKV. li KPlil'.in' CL.MDK .MKRKII.L 

brief history of Rev. Air. Merrill's life 
may not be out (H' place here, so we give 
the following data; He was born in Waseca, 
Minnesota, in the year 1874. .At the age of 
seven he lost his hearing. I le attenderl the 
public schools for a short time but later was 
sent to the Minne.sota School for the Deaf, 
at Faribault, graduating in i8yi. In that 
year he entered Gallaudet College, graduating 
in iSyC), cum laude, with the degree of B.A, 
In jyo4 he received the degree of M. A. in 
course from the .same college. While a stud- 
ent he served for three years on the editorial 
staff of the Butt and Blue, being its editor-in- 
chief during his senior year. In 1897 he 
entered the service of the Ibiited States 'VVea- 
ther Bureau and was sent to serve stations 
in California, X'evada and Oregon. During 
( Continued on page 82.) 
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Texas— What She Offers the Deaf 

By “ THE SILENT SEEKER” 






fore, and immediately began the first mad rush 
to this "Land of dreams.” 

And thus has followed that never before in 
the history of this country has one state been 
so deluged with new settlers and develop- 
ment enterprises as has the Lone Star state. 

Besides its great advantage of a wonder- 
fully healthful climate, even more so than that 
of far-famed California, Texas offers many 
other inducements to the hesitating which 
cannot be obtained elsewhere. I refer to its 
extremely low state tax rate, amounting to 
only four cents on the hundred dollars and 
averaging about seventy-five cents on the hun- 
dred dollars in the county taxes. There are 
millions of dollars of school money loaned out 
at interest and millions of acres of school lands 
rapidly increasing in value. Besides these 
state resources nearly all of the counties have 
large funds of their own for school purposes. 
At present the income from the state funds 
permits of the apportionment of Sb.oo for 
each child of school age in the state. It is es- 


A\’ING had occasion recently to 
take a business trip into Texas, I. 
took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity thus presented and made 
a close inspection into the possi- 
bilities of that state as applied to the Silent 
People. The following facts gleaned on thi.s 
trip which included nearly all the large cities 
and tracts now being developed in southern 
Texas, speak for themselves. 

First, let us get a broad comprehension of 
that magnificent state then we may take up 
the details with clearer understanding. 

Texas includes within its boundaries about 
170 million acres, equal in area to countries 
supporting ten times its population. It extends 
from sea level to over 8000 feet above ; from 
w'here frost is rarely formed to where snow 
flies almost every winter ; from where a 50- 
inch annual rainfall is removed by drainage to 
where irrigation is reejuired. Grasp then, if 
you can, the possibilities of this wonderful 
region, not forgetting that less than one-fifth 
of its land is at ])resent under cultivation. 

It is clear that with the inducements even 
less than what they really are. the inrush of 
settlers would be just as great as it is now. 
with thousands pouring into the state from all 
over the country each month. The time has 
now come when people lay aside their mantle 
of smug contentment or indifference and be- 
stir themselves toward the securing of a por- 
tion of this foundation of all value. The cry 
of “back to the farm” is being taken up in 
earnest by those who have long suffered the 
petty poverty of the city. 

For sometime the tide of immigration was 
turned toward the great northwest, where the 
wonderful claims of the railroad and the mer- 
chants brought gaping thousands, eager for 
a share in the wealth to come. But tales of 
the hardship that had to be endured before a 
foothold could be obtained stemmed the rush. 
Thereujton came tidings borne on southern 
zephries, telling of the sunny southland and 
the happy homes that had been built up in a 
few months. Faces were turned and eager 
inquiry followed by the departing of the more 
courageous few into this new land of promise. 
Soon there came a flood of facts substantiated 
by the experience of those who had gone be- 


IRRIGATION DITCH— CROSS S RANCH 


ONIONS— CROSS S RANCH 


timated that the time is not far di.stant when 
Texas will send her children to .school nine 
months in the t^ear without a cent in school 
taxes. 

Texas is undergoing a period of develop- 
ment now that outranks anything ever seen in 
this country before. All the railroads are 
making herculean efforts to bring people 
down there, realizing that the mere sale of 
land without the men to work it will profit 
them notliing. Besides the great inducements 
offered by the railroads the state is full of 
high-class colonization enterprises under pri- 
vate management. A few years ago Texas was 
known for the gigantic proportions of some 
of its cattle ranches, owned by single parties. 
These ranches are being divided into small 
farms and every inducement at hand given to 
tempt the ambitious. 

\Vhilc it is true that there is a small per- 
centage of land sharks operating down there, 
holding out their inflated and tempted bait to 
the perennial sucker, fortunately this class is 
being rapidly extenninated by a vigilant 
government supervision. There is no rea- 
son for an ordinarily cautious man to be vic- 
timized. 

For the sake of those who wish definite in- 
formation I will tell of one particular place I 
visited and purchased land for a few' of my 
deaf friends. 

This tract is known as the Cross-S-Ranch, 
formerly one of the largest cattle ranches in 
the state. It is in the heart of what is known 
as the Great .Artesian belt, where the purest 
kind of water is obtainable at depths ranging 
from 700 to 1000 feet for irrigation and 90 
to 1 17 feet for domestic use. 

This Ranch is located in Za valla and Dim- 
mit counties about 95 miles southw'est of San 
Antonio. It comprises a total of 1 10,000 
acres of rich black, sandy loam. 

While a good many exaggerated reports of 
the profits to be made from truck fanning of 
this Ranch are in circulation, it is a fact that 
w'ith care and industry a man owning twenty 
acres can in a few years become independently 
wealthy. The reason for this lies not so 
much in the e.xtreme richness of the soil as 
in the location, being over a thousand miles 
nearer the eastern markets than California; 
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Ordination of Herbert Claude 


Merrill 


(Coiifiiiucd from page So.) 


I liave fi»;ured up the various things needed 
the first year including the first payment to be 
made on tlie land and believe that $500. will 
carry a man through until he gets his first 
crop on ten acres. It would take about $800. 
for twenty acres. In the latter case it would 
be wiser for two or three deaf men to club to- 
gether and share expenses on tools and other 
things. 

In conclusion I will say only this: There 
is no jirofession or trade o]5en to the deaf at 
the present time that will yield such large and 
sure ])rofits as irrigated truck g'ardening in 
Texas if carried on with care and intelligence. 
What, with water, climate, and the richest 
soil, together with excellent transportation 
facilities, as well as an agricultural exjjert on 
the Ranch constantly to teach yon what to do 
and what not to do, free of charge, there is no 
reason why you should taste of failure in any 
degree. 1 would advise all those who are able 
and desirious of so doing, to make every ef- 
fort to secure a home in this fast developing 
region. In a few years it will he on a par 
with California and Colorado in the value on 
the land. 'J'his latter statement is taken from 
a letter written me by the Secretary of .Vgri- 
culture, at Austin, Texas. 


FIGS-CROSS S RANCH 


and the time of marketing the crops, which 
is six weeks earlier than is possible on the 
Pacific Coast. This secures the advantage of 
the high ])rices prevalent when the rest of the 
country is frozen over. 

I should say that, with three good crops 
in one year, and care in cultivating them, 
twenty acres should yield their owner an 
average net profit of $230.00 per acre. I 
am told that this estimate is far too low. The 
figures given out by the railroads and the 
Government are much in excess of this, some 
going as high as $600.00 per acre for one 
crop. I ])rcfer to he conservative, however. 
I have investigated this Ranch thoroughly, 
for the benefit of the three friends whom I 
purchased land for there, and I can honestly 
sa}' that no deaf man who has the energy and 
the brains could possibly fail to make himself 
independent. 

I was talking lately with the manager of 
this comj)any, which is doing more than any 
other comjrany I have yet seen to make its 
Colony a success. lie apjieared to Ire much 
interested in what I told him about the deaf in 
general, partly due to the fact that he has 
several [nirchasers who are deaf-mutes. ITc 
told me that he would do all in his power 
to aid those who took up their home there, 
and that as soon as there were fifty deaf farm- 
ers on the tract his comyrany would donate two 
acres of land and $500.00 in cash toward 
building a church for the deaf. 'I'here are 
something like five thousand farmers on that 
tract at the present time. There is also a 
small town of 1 500 inhabitants, electric lights, 
a $30,000 high school, telephones, two rail- 
roads right through the Ranch ; and over 50 
artesian wells spouting millions of gallons of 
water daily. There is or will be one well on 
-each section. ( 640 acres. ) 

The variety of things which can be most 
successfully grown there is so great as to al- 
most defy belief. Among them I will name 
a few. 

Bermuda onions are the be.st paying crop, 
with a degree of care required in cultivation. 
Then comes cabbage, corn, cauliflower, cotton, 
oranges, lemons, figs, pecans, musk-melons, 
water-melons, straw and dew-berries, peppers, 
]K)tatoes of loth varities, Milo Maize, peaches 
rice, etc. 

The irrigation is done by a simple system 
of shallow ditches made with a lister plow'. 
The water flows from wells with sufficient 
force to send it over the land without expen- 
sive pumping. 


the past several years he has been serving the 
Bureau in Washington, D. C. In 1897 he 
married Miss Emma A. Vail, who was a stud- 
ent at Gallaudet from Washington, D. C. 
i\lr. Merrill is the father of tw'o bright girls, 
d'helma and Beatrice, aged twelve and seven 
years old, respectively. He was licensed as 
Lay-reader of St. Barnabas’ Mission upon the 
request of Rev. Mr. W’hildin in October, 1909, 
and on March 24th, 1910, was admitted as a 
candidate for Holy Orders. Since his ap- 
pointment as Lay-reader, about three years 
ago. Rev. Merrill has served the Mission with 
fidelity and enthusiasm and has gained the 
confidence, respect and love of the authorities 
of the Church and of all the members and 
attendants at the service.s and meetings of the 
Mission. That he will continue the ])rogress 
that he has made thus far, and eventually 
rise to a commanding position in the councils 
of the Dcaf-iMnte work, is the confident pre- 
diction of many who have observed his rapid 
rise in the past few’ years. 


Edw&rd Beverly Nelson 

It grieves us to learn of the demise of Prof. 
Edward licvcrlv Nelson, fromer principal of the 
Rome. N. Y., School for the Deaf, which occurred 
on the 13th of January last, and we deeply feel the 
los.s. 

And we know Mr. Nelson was a good husband 
and father to his wife and daughter, bacause, in the 
same tenderness of love, he was a good teacher and 
friend to us at school and outside. He was a tj’pi- 
cal Englishman, ever3- inch of him, and a gentleman 
of relinemcnt and culture, too, and possessed the 
.sterling qualities which constitute nobleness. We 
loved him for his unselfish nature and admirable 
traits of character. His love for the afflicted was 
deep-rooted, which needs no comment. He was a 
strong advoaite of the combined system of edu- 
cation. by which he had successfully turned out 
many bright scholars. 

That we e.xtcnd to his grief-stricken wife and 
daughter our heartfelt sympathy’ in their sad be- 
reavement, is the message from every pupil and 
friend of our beloved educator and benefactor. 

CtAKSNCE A. Boxley. 

1'rov, N. Y. 


A GUSHER— CROSS S RANCH 
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neglected to add, however, an electrical ])at- 
ent shaving contrivance which would shave 
Mr. Bingham while he was drying out from 
his ablutions in the wonderfid morning tub- 
bing stunt. It is not considered at all proper 
for a gentleman to go through the day with- 
out a shave. 

A wonderful gold “Wishing Stick” gener- 
all)' brings everything desirable to Mr. Bing- 
ham and his winsome frau, but they are not of 
the ostentatious or notoriety seeking sort at 
all and live in refined simplicity of their own 
choosing. 


By Mrs. E. Florence Long, Council Bluffs, la. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR 
When New Y'ears comes, with rueful thoughts 
Some wander in the past 
And count their sins, then make resolves 
That these shall be their last. 


The Chicago-man, F. P. G., says somebody 
has found fault with his department on the 
ground that it contains too many clippings 


Some count the good against the ill 
And strike a balance sheet, 

And wonder if in heaven they’ll find 
Their records as complete. 


While others sigh for vanished youth 
And some o'er fruitless dreams : 

And some will sigh because their star 
Of hope no longer gleams. 


When New Y^ears comes O. let it bring 
Oblivion of the old ; 

The future only is worth while — 

The onlv tale untold. 


Can vain regret bring back the past 
And do us any good? 

Or will it change past wrong to right 
Just wishing that we could? 


Our errors lie beneath our feet 
So let them always lie ; 

Let all we would forget, depart 
And with the old year die. 


Morning. 


The New Year brings new hopes, new work 
And brighter, newxr skies ; 

Lament not wasted years, but seize 
Each moment as it flies. 

J. Schuyler Lono. 


y The deaf boat-builder, Mr. A. B. 
^ Davis, of Sandusky, Ohio, takes his re- 
w creation with the camera and has be- 
come an expert in the art of color photo- 

graph}-. Ylany of his photograiths of 

beautiful scenery are so artistically 
colored that they could pass for paint- 
ings in water color. One of these in 
my possession represents a stretch of 
four bovines browsing along under some 
green pasture out in the country with trees 
near the edge of a stream w-hich flows placidly 
clear and reflects the whole scene in its mrror- 
like depths. 

Through his kindness I have been favored 
with several specimens of some very lovely 
calendars for 1912 with different views. The 
very best of these seems to be a moonlight 
scene with the silver moon just above a dark 
stretch of land outlining a lake from which 
its beams are reflected in splashes of light 
on each ripple of the waters beneath. 


FROM FONG .S SIGX MANU.VL 
By permission of J. S. Long for the Sileni IForker 


which goes to prove that one cannot please 
everybody. Those who try to please every- 
body please nobody, so it is best to just please 
oneself. 


The sins of omission are many in Stray- 
Straws and seem to have gotten on the nerves 
of “a friend” of Mr. and ]\Irs. Bingham up in 
Duluth, Minnesota. A little sketchy straw 
about them in the SibENT Worker last fall 
w-as somewhat incomplete and later “a 
friend” got busy inventing a few “facts” 
in the history of Mr. Bingham, which he did 
beautifully in his own way with blare of trum- 
pet and beat of drum. His Baron Munchau- 
sen tales about Mr. Bingham put the latter up 
on the heights as an inventor above Mr. Edi- 
son, “The Wizard of Electricity.” “A friend” 


The same breezy Chicagoan offers a slogan 
for the N. A. D. meet in 1913, which is the 
best yet offeretl. Sure. “Cleveland Bates them 
All.” for it will take all the energy- and execu- 
tive ability of one lone woman, Mrs. E. Bates, 
to make the local arrangements of the conven- 
tion anything of a success. 

But here's another suggestion. To borrow 
from the Buffalo slogan for the Pan Ameri- 
can Exposition, some twelve years ago, how 
would PUT ME OFF AT CLEVELAND 
help. It would look jolly well for the con- 


“God bless you” is the old fashioned sum- 
ming-up of sincere affection, without the least 
smirk of studied civility . — George Eliot. 
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By Jamei H. Cloud* 26D6 Virginia Ave.* St. Lrouis Mo. 


HE RE\^ BREWSTER R. AL- 
LABOL'GH was advanced to the 
]>ricstliood by the Bishop of Pitts- 
burg, the Rt. Rev, Cortlandt 
Wiiitehead, D.D., at Calvary Ep'- 
isco|)a! Clmrcli, T’itsburg, Pa., at the regular 
morning service on Sunday, Dec. 24th. last. 
The Rev. John Ci. Magee, a hearing clerg\'- 
man, who has offered himself for missionary 
work iji China, was advanced to the priest- 
hood at the same time. The ordination of 
two missionaries — one to deaf-mutes and one 
to tlie heathen in foreign lands — made a nota- 
ble and impressive object lesson of the advance 
of Christ’s Kingdom. The ordination sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. Mcllvaine, rec- 
tor of the parish. The offering was for the 
expense of missionary work in the Rev. Mr. 
Allabough’s and the Rev. Mr. Magee's re- 
spective fields. The Rev. Mr. Magee W'as 
presented by the Rev. D. L. Ferris, assi.stant 
rector while the Rev. John Chamberlain, D.D., 
of S. Ann’s Church for the Deaf. New York, 
presented the Rev. Mr. Allabough. The 
Rev. J. H. Cloud, of St. Louis, assisted at 
the laying-on-of-hands. In addition to the 
regular congregation, which practically filled 
the large and beautiful edifice, there were 
quite a number of friends of the Rev. Mr. 
Allabough present to witness his ordination. 
After the servdce the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Alla- 
bough entertained at dinner, at their home in 
Wilkinsburg, the Rev. Dr. Chamberlain, Supt. 
and Mrs. Burt of the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf — where iMr. Allabough 
was a teacher for several years, Mr. J. .A.. 
Mcllvaine of the !Mt. Airy School for the 
Deaf. Philadelphia, Mr. G. A. Leitner, lay 
reader of St. Margaret's Mission for the 
Deaf, Pittsburg, Mrs. I’rice, mother of Mrs. 
Allabough and the Rev. J. H. Cloud. The 
Rev. Dr. Chamberlain being obliged to return 
at once to New York for Christmas service 
at St. .Ann's, could not remain for the evening 
service at St. ^Margaret’s. At this service the 
Rev. Mr. .Allabough and the Rev. Mr. Cloud 
officiated. — the latter also preaching the ser- 
mon. The congregation jiresent on this oc- 
casion was quite large, indicating the general 
interest in the event of the day on the part 
of the deaf of Pittsburg and the flourishing 
condition of St. Alargaret’s Mission. The 
Rev. Air. .Allabough intends to remove to 
Toledo within the near future as it is more 
convenient to serve his field, the mid-w'esf, 
from that point. His many friends join in 
w’ishing him all deserved success in his 
chosen vocation. He is a man of character, 
-ability, scholarship, earnestness, experienced 
in affairs, a clear and effective speaker, a goo^l 
organizer, a goorl mixer and possessed of a 
pleasing personality — talents that count in 
Tthe day’s work and for which he will make 
a go(jd accounting. The Rev. Air. .Allabough 
is a graduate of the Pennsylvania Institution 
at Philadelphia and of Gallaudet College, 
Washington, class of 1884. 

+ 5*5 

.Another worthy addition to the ranks of 
the Episcopal Clergy engaged in church work 
among the deaf is the Rev. Herbert C. Mer- 
ril, a graduate of the Minnesota School at 



Faribault and of Gallaudet College, class of 
’96. He was ordained to the diaconate by the 
Bishop of Washington, the Rt. Rev. .Arthur 
Harding, D.D., January t. at the Church of 
the Good She])herd. Washington. Since leav- 
ing college Air. Alerrill has been connectevl 
with the L’nited States M’eather Bureau ami 



REV. B. R. .SI.E.VBOUGH 

w'hile lay-reader and ])ostulant served as as- 
sistant to the Rev. Air. Whildin in charge of 
the M'ashington Alission. 

^ ^ 

The Rev. G. H. Hefflon has been appointed 
to the vacancy caused by the death of the Rev. 
S. S. Searing in charge of work among the 
deaf of Boston under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church. The Rev. Air. Hefflon is 
the logical man for Boston and a better selec- 
tion could hardly have been made. He lost 
his hearing after entering the ministry and 
is a comparative recent addition to the ranks 
of church workers among the deaf. 


Aliss -Annabelle Kent left her native land 
a tourist and returned an authoress. She has 
published her observances in a delightful lit- 
tle volume under the title of “.Around the 
World in Silence.’’ The book is issued by 
the Greaves Publishing Company. New York. 
It contains numerous illustrations and is a 
gem of the printers art. 

So Cleveland wants a slogan for its coming 
N. .-A. D. convention. .As Cleveland bears 
the popular title of “The Eorest City’’ w'e 
venture to suggest either of the following 
phrases : 

“To the woods.’’ 

“To the tall timber.’’ 

.A slogan of such import would not only at- 
tract to the Cleveland convention but would 
also suggest a definite line of action for the 
assembled members to take as soon as they 
caught sight of the “official” scrap-book. 


J. C. HOW.\RD HONORED 
The Governor of our state appointed Mr. J. C. 
Howard as a delegate from Duluth to the Fire 
Prevention Congress which meets in St. Paul today. 
We are sure that the deaf of the state and the 
country will be gratified at this recognition of 
the business standing of one of their number. — 
Minnesota Companion. 


All that ought to be done can be done and in the 
doing the ability will be created. 



By Alexander L. Pach, 935 Broadway. New York 



Il.AT, no more Supt. Bangs at the 
Conventions ? Well, everybody 
more than the writer. My friend- 
ship with him goes way back to 
will be genuinely sorry, no one 
the days when he was a Sophmore at .Amherst 
College, and he electrified me by talking in 
signs as if he was deaf himself. AMu can 
come to know a young man pretty well when 
you gain his friendshi]) on a College Campus, 
and of course it was with a great deal un- 
usual interest 1 watched his career as teacher 
and Superintendent, and I am glad to learn 
he has “made his jrile” and more than made 
good to the State of North Dakota. 

Long live Bangs and may he thoroughly 
enjoy the fruits of his acumen and foresight, 
but I am sorry it is not to be Supt. Bangs 
any longer. 


I had a call the other day from a deaf 
clergyman who told me a good story on him- 
self that he thought was quite as good as the 
clergv-man I told about last month wdio bor- 
rowed lecture notes that were all in Japanese. 

Aly visitor was recently on his rounds and 
while burying to catch a trolley car from the 
School for the Deaf where he had spent the 
evening giving a lecture, to his hotel, he 
sllped and gave his trousers an awful whack 
on some obstacle he practiced an involuntary 
slide on. The result was awful and woeful. 
Next morning he hied himself to the town's 
tailor by a back alley route and asked if the 
artisan repaired while people waited. 

He did ! 

So our clercial friend re])aired to a small 
try-on closet and waited — finally he called out 
( he can talk all right ) and asked the tailor 
how long the job would talfc. 

The tailor told him fully two hours, and 
he asked if he could not loan him something 
to wear during that time, so he could make a 
couple of pastoral visits. The tailor hunted 
through his stock but found only one pair of 
the necessary garment that would approxi- 
mate, a fit for Clericus. But, worse, though 
the tailor assured him that he had made that 
very pair for the Governor of the State, Cleri- 
cus hesitated. They w'ere fearful in their 
loudness. The design was a wonderful check, 
not at all ai)propriate for a clergyanan who 
always dressed in black, but as between two 
pantless hours in a stuffy closet and no trou- 


Well, w'ouldn’t you? 

In a small town a deaf clergyman is bound 
to become known to all the inhabitants. So 
our friend parading down the main street in 
the Governor’s plaid “pants” surely was a 
sight and one that hadn’t been rivalled since 
the visit of the Minstrels to Sioux — but here 
I am not going to tell where it happened. 

❖ 

Several of the Institution Exchanges an- 
nounce that the Christmas holidays are over. 
This ends any lingering doubt on the subject. 

❖ 

One of the happiest deaf men in this broad 
land is John Francis O’Brien, of New York. 
All his life he has hankered to be an Editor. 
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Now he is one, or almost one, as he is the 
Publisher of Eplij'licta, a new monthly paper 
intended primarily for the furthering of the 
Roman Catholic church work among the deaf. 
Rev. M. R. McCarthy is editor, and between 
the two yon can look for a paper that will be 
broad, liberal and ju.st. 

❖ 

Indiana ought to be proud of Orson .Archi- 
bald, and undoubtedly is, and with good rea- 
son. He is just the kind of a man to do just 
such a grand big deed. 1 forgot where I 
first met him — at the World’s Congress in 
Chicago, 1 think, but the last time was at 
Delavan, last sitinmer. and 1 had some thor- 
oughly good long talks with him, and some- 
how or other 1 fancied some day he would 
do something big on a grand scale, but of 
course I had no idea what. 

There is only one name for the Indiana 
Home ! ! ! W'hat a pity there are not a few- 
more Or.son Archibald’s scattered over the 
countrv. 

❖ 

A deaf man travelling labors under all 
kinds of handicaps, and for this rea.son he 
very often takes chances on a big blunder 
rather than ask questions. 

A case in point. 

A bully good deaf friend of mine came to 
New' York not long ago from— well never 
mind, but he came in on the Pennsylvania 
R. R. Only recently anyone coming to N. Y. 
over the Pennsylvania R. R., ended his rail 
journey at Jersey City and a ferry-boat did 
the re.st. (letting away from New York was 
the .same story. 

Pmt now — 

Well listen! 

Our friend had to catch a train for Phila- 
delphia ( let us say, because that was on the 
route. He W'ent to the Hudson Terminal and 
it w'as all new’ to him. He wandered dow-n to 
the concourse and looked over the wondrous 
shops and he saw ticket offices of the different 
railways. Pullman offices and all and he mar- 
velled. Finally he sat down to aw'ait the sign- 
board announcing that the lo i>..\i. train for 
Philadelphia was ready. Ten o’clock came 
and no signboard. After a while he got un- 
easy and asked a ticket chopper about the 
10 1’. .M. train for Tren — I mean Philadelphia. 

The ticket chopper told him the 10 p.m. 
train for Trent- — that is, Philadelphia — left the 
Jersey side of the river and he should have 
taken a tube train to the Penna. depot in 
Jersey City. Rnt. never mind, if he hurried 
he could catch a later train for Trento — I 
mean Philadelphia — if he would kindly take 
a 6th .Ave, “L" train to 33rd St. and walk one 
block w-est to the Ave. where the big Pen- 

• - ^ , CT 

sylvania Terminal is located. 

He followed directions implicitly, only to 
reach there too late and then, too, he found 
he had broken his journey to New- York by 
stopping off at New-ark, from wdiich ixiint he 
bought a round-trip ticket to the Metropolis 
over the McAdoo Tunnel route, which had 
just opened a few- days before, so they sent 
him back to 33rd St., underground this time, 
and he reached Newark at i o'clock in the 
morning, tw’o and a half hours after the time 
he W’ould have been home and in bed, but for 
his deafness. Then he found the McAdoo 
Tube station in Newark w as a mile or so from 
the Pennsylvania Station, .so. reciting poetry 
and other things, particularly other things, 
he managed to catch a train that landed him 
in Trent — I mean Philadelphia — at daybreak 
Monday morning. 

And all this because he cannot hear, and 
like the most of us, rather take a chance than 
bother strangers with questions. 

Oh, we’ve all been there ! 


in “Just to (Tet Married." Alan Dale says 
the comedy is “bully,” and “exquisitely acted,” 
and the other critics to a man praise the ]ffay 
and performance. 

The advance sale of seats for ‘Tlought and 
Paid for," at William A. Brady’s Playhouse 
in New York now- is opened up to the begin- 
ning of next June. This remarkable play al- 
ready has run longer than any other produced 
this season and bids fair to outlast many of 
the new crop, among w’hich there are several 
successes. 

This looks like a William A. Brady year. 
In addition to “Bought and Paid For,’’ at his 
ow'u Playhouse, and Grace George in “Ju.st 
to get Married,” at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, 
he is associated w'ith the Afessrs. Shubert in 
“Bunty Pulls the Strings," w’hich is having 
an extraiiionary run at the Comedy Theatre. 
This makes three notably big hit.s’ within a 
half mile of one another and causes Mr. Brady 
to smile .serenely w’hen there is anv talk of 
hard times. 

The original “Baby Aline” company, w’ith 
Alarguerite Clark, Walter Jones, Ernest Glen- 
dining and Agnes DeLane, has .started in upon 
W’hat promises to be a long and very succes.s- 
ful stay at the Shubert Theatre, Boston. The 
same place is getting to its 350th night in 
London, where its run will be terminated 
in February. This is an American play that 
really did make a hit in England. 

Owen Davis’ new’ drama, “Alaking Good,” 
W’hich is described as “a play of young Ameri- 
can manhood,” is about to have its first pro- 
duction at the Auditorium Theatre. Baltimore. 
The scene is laid in the Alaine logging camps, 
and William Courtenay is the featured player 
in the large company. 

The rehearsals of “Little Women” in its 
stage form will begin next week. The cast 
is being selected w-ith the greatest care, for 
Alanager William A. Brady is determined to 
make the production memorable from an art- 
istic standpoint. His scene painters already 
have visited the home of late Louisa AI. Al- 
cott, making the sketches from which the or- 
chard and the interior of the historic house 
w-ill be reproduced w-ith the utmost fidelity of 
detail. 

Holbrook Blinn in “The Boss,” has just fin- 
ished an $8,000. w’eek in Brooklyn at the 
Shubert Theatre — one of the best engage- 
ments of the season in that borough of Greater 
New’ York. 

“Over Night” has started upon a tour of 
the principal Southern cities, -where the ad- 
ventures of the two bridal couples w’ho be- 
come separated at the outset of their wedding 
tours are observ-ed with the greatest enjoy- 
ment. There is too much cotton in the South 
this year for general satisfaction, but “Over 
Night” is promoting laughter as though the 
staple was commanding record prices and 
everybody happy. 

Alex L. P.\ch. 


The stream does not rise higher than its 
source, and with us government is not a re- 
mote something far away, but just w’hat we. 
in our individual precincts, will that it shall 
be . — BUis Meredith, 


A guy asked two jat's at St. Louis 
What kind of an Indian the Souis. 

They said, “We’re no en- 
cyclopedia, by hen !” 

Said the guy; “If you fellow-s St. Whois? 


Not proud because thou art so beautiful. 
Not proud but glad of heart 
To feel thy glorious beautj- is a part 
Of all the beauty that is everj’where. 

In earth, in sea and in the changing air — 
Such blandness is less proud than dutiful. 


6IIS.S ANNABELLE KENT 
.Vuthor of “Around The World in Silence” 

(See Public Opinion Comment) 

From out M’est comes the new’s that Cleve- 
land, as the next N. A. D. Convention City, 
was a mistake and one that w ill be regretted. 
Aly informant states that Airs. Bates is al- 
ready ill as a result, in part of her prepara- 
tory work and that Air. Bates w’ould probably 
refuse to allow his w-ife to carry the burden 
alone, and the deaf of Cleveland are not very 
enthusiastic about carrying out their share of 
the burden with Airs. Bates eliminated. 

Another thing, the N. .\. D. is badly needed 
in Nebraska, it seems, and Omaha wants the 
convention very much, as it has w'ork cut 
out for the N. A. D. to i)erform. Personally 
1 know very little of the status of affairs in 
Cleveland, but I do know- that the Omaha 
people, aided by their low-a nighbors, do w’ant 
the N. A. D. meeting very, very much, and 
if there is any change in the program. Omaha 
ought to he considered first. 

low-a and Nebraska can turn out fully 500 
and with the other state delegates and the 
“Ak-sar-ben” convention spirit there ought to 
be 800 to 1000 delegates if Omaha gets the 
prize. 

Omaha is all right. number of us .sam- 
pled the goods two years ago, and unhesitat- 
ingly endorse. 

^ 

Tw'o years ago in these columns, comment- 
ing on the Industrial di.splay at the Colorado 
Springs Convention. I mentioned the very 
superior photographic w-ork of Air. Faw-kner 
of Cairo, Illionis, and remarked that his ability 
W’ould gain di.stinction for him. Well it did 
not take long, for at the last Convention 
of the Illinois Photographers, Brother Faw’k- 
ner carried off the honors, gold medals and 
econiums. 

And he is a very young man yet ! 

Speaking of Colorado Springs one natur- 
ally thinks of the Big Chief G. W. A", and one 
W’onders what is keeping him so quiet, and 
how’ he can resist jumping in to take part in 
the numerous discussions now- ripe. We take 
it that the Herr Professor is busy looking 
after his enterprises and hasn’t the time, per- 
haps not the inclination. 

Some class to Jay Cooke’s sarcastical ver- 
biage when he gets going, eh what? 

❖ 

NOTES OF W. A. BRADY’S ACTIVITIES 

Grace George has made a most striking 
hit at the Alaxine Elliott Theatre, New York, 
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The growing need of teach- 
The Future ers in schools for the deaf 
Assured throughout the country has 
at length received attention 
and the number that has gone into training in 
various schools during the past fall, assures 
us of better sources of supply in the near 
future. 


The thought of Er- 
Finger Spelling nest Tliompson Seton 

for Boy Scouts of adopting everything 

that will pleasurably and 
profitably employ his Boy Scouts and that 
will be a training for their minds and bodies 
i.s a good one. Among his later notions is 
that of having each one jierfect himself in the 
manual alphabet that is in use by the deaf 
in this country, and the study of it, among 
them, ha.s already begun. 


We had not the pleasure of 
Berkeley’s an acquaintance with Mr. 

Opportunity Douglass Keith, who, for a 
time, acted as suiierinten- 
dent of the California School, but Mr. Wm. A. 
Caldwell who is at present in charge, has 
been a familiar figure to all of us for a quar- 
ter of a century, and who, in the profession. 
<loes not love Mr. Caldwell? Of fine per- 
sonality, of scholarly attainments, a ready 
speaker and fluent writer, with a knowledge 
■of all methods emiiloyed in the education of 
the deaf, and familiar with those used in 
the instruction of the blind, of good executive 
ability, with the deepest and finest sympathy 
for the deaf and blind, and withal a man of 
the highest intergity and character, we are 
sure that the Board of Trustees of the splen- 
did school at Berkeley will look no further, 
when they cast about for a permanent head 
for their school. 


Wednesimy's Times con- 
A Dak.y-school tains the following note ; — 

Menace “Run down by an automobile 
last night, while playing in 
the street, Dominiscus Alahler, aged seven 
years, was instantly killed. Ellis Kulp, driver 
of the machine, gave himself up to the police, 
but was freed, when an investigation showed 
he was not to blame. The boy was a chum of 
“Buster" Fay, who was run down and killed 
recently by an unknown autoist," This is but 
one of many news notes of the kind to he 
found daily in the papers. The problem of 
protecting school-children from the dangers 
that beset them in going to and returning 
from school is one of the most serious now' 
attracting the attention of the teacher. Sup- 
erintendent Brumbaugh, of the Philadelphia 
Schools, has had his attention attracted by 
the large number of casualties to school-chil- 
dren, and is beginning work on an ela- 
borate propaganda to insure the greater safety 
of the hundreds of thousands of that city’s 
little ones, while on their w'ay to and from 
school every day, as well as during such other 
times as they may be on the streets of the 
city. The greate.st dangers wdiich these chil- 
dren have to face arc those of being struck 
by automobile, trolley-car or motor-truck and 
killed or seriously maimed, as in fact a very 
large number are each year. 

Teaching the children how to avoid acci- 
dents by street cars has already been begun 
in the schools. In every class room there has 
been placed a large poster, showing a girl 
who has just stepped from the rear of a car, 
and before crossing behind it across the other 
track to the sidewalk i.s carefully looking to 
see that she is not in danger from another 
car approaching from the other direction. In 
explaining the pictures on the placards the 
teachers have been instructed to carefully in- 
struct the children in the following rules of 
precaution : 

“First. One should ahvays face forward 
upon leaving a street car. The habit in doing 
this early in life should be firmly fixed. 

“Second. Children should be cautioned 
never to get on or off a moving car. Many 
distressing accidents and sometimes loss of 
life result from neglect of this simple yet es- 
sential practice. 

“Third. Warn the children against play- 
ing on or near car tracks. 

“Fourth. Caution them particularly that 
in crossing the streets they shall be thought- 
ful and on their guard against passing vehi- 
cles or cars of any kind whatsoever." 

“This public safety crusade has the ap- 
proval of the committee in charge of the 
schools, and every one is earnestly invited to 
exercise his best endeavor in so in.structing the 
children as to .safeguard their lives and their 
persons,” 

The city authorities are to be consulted as 
to the possibility of having extra policemen 
at dangerous crossings near schoolhouses at 
the hours in the mornings and afternoons at 
which the children are on the streets going to 
and from school. It is believel that this pre- 
caution would prevent a great many serious 
accidents. 


An ordinance is to be prepared for Coun- 
cils, providing for a reasonable speed limit 
for automobiles in the neighborhood of 
school-houses, and for the arre.st and severe 
penalizing of all chauffeurs who do not show 
the utmost caution in approaching school chil- 
dren. 

If this care is taken of children with all 
their faculties, how much more important it 
is that the little lives of deaf children who 
live apart from their schools should be safe- 
guarded, in every way, going and coming. 


When it comes to real dowm hust- 
*Pre Ice ling in behalf of a program for a 
Broken convention of educators of the 
deaf, there are few who can teach 
Brother Dobyns anything; and one especial 
reason for his success is that he always takes 
time by the forelock. The twentieth meeting 
of American Instructors is nearly three years 
off, but our friend is already “on the job,” and 
not only that, but he is determined that every 
one else shall be. Under date of Nov. 7th, 
he sends out a circular letter in which he asks 
not only for the aid of every principal and 
superintendent, but requests the address of 
all teachers and assistants, that he may enlist 
them in the service. Then he proposes to es- 
tablish a monthly {leriodical in the interests of 
the next convention, and to do other things too 
numerous to mention ; and if earnest effort 
avails anything, the meeting in 1914 will be 
the greatest ever held. 


John Smith, of Philadelphia, 
Still who, for a time, last week, did 

Going( On a land-office husiness, in Scran- 
ton, posing as a deaf man and 
soliciting assistance, now wishes that he had- 
n't. 

Wearing a new suit of clothes and of prepos- 
sessing appearnace. Smith displayed to his 
victims a type-written statement, showing 
that he was soliciting funds to undergo a 
course of treatment that might result in his 
regaining his hearing. When he saw the of- 
ficers approaching, he started on a run, arid, 
finding them gaining, suddenly went into a 
sewer. The officers followed him along it 
for a block, and finally succeeded in capturing 
him. When they emerged from the sewer 
all were covered with mud. Then Smith got 
his hearing, and he will not beg again for 
sixty da3fs. 

THE SCHOOL-TEACHER’S FAITH 

Here am I chosen by the Creator to look 
after the little flock He has placed in my care. 

Young minds that 1 must teach more clearly 
to understand, — young hearts I must guide 
to the ways of kindness and sympathy. 

How can I impress them wdth my thought 
for them : 

That they can find life beautiful 
every day through it all if they will 
be gentle, kind and helpful to others. 

More and more it comes to me, that I can 
convince them, that Love is all, if lovliness 
is in my own life — and with this Faith as my 
inspiration I shall trj' to be worthy of the 
Creator’s Trust. 
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Real winter. 


Lots of snow. 

Good ice for skating. 

The term just half over. 

The daffodils will soon be here. 

The baby class numbers twenty. 

Mrs. Durling was a visitor on Saturday. 

It will be but twenty weeks till vacation. 

The base-ball fever has already broken out. 

Cornelia and Frieda always exchange gifts, 
at Christmas. 

A starling lit in one of tlie trees out front, 
a few days ago. 

Antonio Petoio's current event notes, on 
Friday, were fine. 

Mary Sommers will go to Skillman to visit 
Annie Mayer, next week. 

Mrs. Walker's mother died on the 23d of 
December at the age of 88. 

We are figuring on Wednesday. May 15th, 
for our trip to I’hiladelphia. 

Ruth Ramshaw wants it to rain, because 
she has a pretty new rain-coat. 

You should hear Master William Felts say 
“‘Now I lay me” for Miss Brian. 

The auto accident up the canal which cost 
five young lives was a sad lesson. 

There is always some one among our chil- 
dren to remember your birthday. 

The little folks are already beginning to save 
their money for the steamboat trip. 

There are few skaters in Trenton who now 
can excel Mr. Sharp in fancy skating. 

Our basket-ball fans delight in the fact 
that the Trenton team has taken the lead. 

Nine pretty post-cards were received by 
Walter Battersby on Jan. 24th, his birthday. 

Curiously enough, Thomas Crowell is in 
love with the sea and wants to be a sailor. 

The collection of objects being made by 
Misses V^ail and Brian are certainly very fine. 

While Miss Bilbee was in Florida she sent 
beautiful postal-cards to a number of the girls. 

Mrs. Walker arrived from Bermuda, on 
Monday, after a brief three weeks’ sojourn 
there. 


Our new horse is equal to all requirements 
this weather, being especially fine at the snow- 
plough. 

Most of our boys and girls returned 
promj)tly, Jan. 8th, but a few have been quite 
tardy. 

It is reported that Michael Murray, who for 
years held the position of stable-man with us, 
is dead. 

Frank Penrose and his cousin are making 
arrangements to “camp out” a part of next 
.summer. 

We have had quite an unusual number of 
cases in the hospital, of late, all trivial ones 
however. 

We have a game of basket-ball .scheduled 
for the loth of Feb. with the Bordentown 
Academy. 

A number of the little folks attended Dr. 
Dantzer’s service, at Trinity Church, on Sun- 
day evening. 

Andrew Dziak's favorite cousin died on 
Wednesday, and Andrew attended her funeral 
on Saturday. 

Among the many gifts that Frieda Heuser 
got for Christmas was a beautiful white muff 
from her mother. 

There are five children still away, and we 
are beginning to doubt the advisability of a 
Christmas holiday. 

The gratifying news that Harry Redman is 
convale.scing from his attack of appendicitis 
lias just reached us. 

Frank Hoppaugh is detained at home b\^ a 
case of bkxxl-poisoning, contracted after leav- 
ing for the holidays. 

Bennie Abrams is now a brush-maker, 
.something directly in the line of the wood- 
working he learned. 

A cousin of Miles Sweeney, by the name of 
Boice, probably will play on the Trenton Base- 
ball nine, this summer. 

The dog that Clara Van Sickle loved so 
much was killed by an automobile the ver}- day 
that Clara went home. 

Helen and Mary wish they were squirrels 
like Jimmy and Jane, so that they would have 
nothing to do hut play. 

We have had but one skating carnival at 
Broad St. Park, this year, even then, the girls 
did not get a chance to go. 

The monoplane now in process of con- 
struction by Charles Dobbins is a perfect 
model of the Bleriot machine. 

A party at the home of May Hanlon seems 
to have been one of the bright, particular 
social events of the holidays. 

Antonio Petoio is greatly interested in fish 
and fishing and never fails to visit the aquar- 
ium, when he goes to New York. 

Our Silent Workers have been success- 
fid in ten games out of the fourteen played, 
and are just now at their very best. 


Hans Hansen, Samuel Eber, Clara Van 
Sickle and Jemima Smith all took part in the 
exercises on the evening of the eighth. 


One of the results of the recent thaw and 
freeze was a large skating-park in our yard 
which everybody thoroughly enjoyed. 

The moving-picture exhibition that we were 
permitted to attend on Wednesday last was 
the longest and finest we have ever witnessed. 

Edna Snell’s jrnjia has become quite a large 
dealer in automobiles. Of course, he has one 
of his own, and Edna is very happy in the fact. 

The inferior character of our half-tones, last 
month, was not due to the work of the boys 
but to the fact that the wrong plates were 
sent us. 

The larger boys are permitted to attend 
the professional games of basket-ball at the 
temple once in a while, and greatly enjoy these 
occasions. 

We all remember Mr. Walker, who was re- 
cently appointed principal of the Missouri 
School, very well. He visited our school not 
long ago. 

It is hard to tell which Frank Penrose 
thinks most of, his bicycle or his flexible flyer 
sled : probably, however, it is whichever is 
in season. 

The value of a good education and a trade 
is becoming more ajiparent daily, to Alfie 
Shaw, and his ap])lication is increasing pro- 
portionately. 

Ixiraine Bidwell Pease was greatly inter- 
ested in the letter from home that told of his 
papa and mamma’s trip to Boston, Portland, 
Montreal, and Quebec. 

Miss Gratton and Miss Brian have com- 
pleted their course with Miss Bousfield and 
now, having the theoretical as well as the 
practical, are full fledged oral teachers. 

Johnny MacNee and Oreste Palmieri were 
the guests of Johnny’s father for a half day 
in New York, during the holidays, and, from 
their account, they certainly had a fine time. 

George Bedford says that one day, the latter 
part of December, while he and De Witt Staats 
were coasting, they ran into a barbed wire 
fence, and both “got suddenly off the sled.” 
It was jirobably quite unexpectedly too. 

.\ngelo .\vallone has made the mistake that 
many of our pupils have made before him, of 
leaving school before he was half developed 
physically or half educated and will be sorry 
for it, as all the others have been, before long. 

Miss Burk's father. Mr. Wm. Burk, fell 
on the ice in front of Dunham’s .store, last 
Monday morning and dislocated his shoulder. 
He was taken to the Mercer Hospital where 
he is resting comfortably, and will be out in 
a few days. 

The boys in the wood-working department 
are just finishing a pair of fine large closets 
for the boys’ sitting-room. They also have 
begun work on an oak sitting-room set that 
they hope to make one of the finest things 
they have ever done. 

Eddie Edwards found himself the happy 
po.sessor of the colossal sum of thirty cents 
upon the receipt of a letter from his grand- 
mother one day last week. A few minutes 
later he discovered that he had a large hole 
in his pocket and that his money was gone. 
George Brede found it, however, and returned 
it to its owner, much to the delight of Master 
Eddie. 
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MACS MUSINGS 


By J. H. MacFarlane, Talladega, Ala. 


T ' IIK "LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD 
'i'HEM" STORY is turning out to be 
true after all the jokes flung at it from 
time iiuniemorial l)y the comical cynics. The 
unexiK’cted ending to this tale continued from 
century to century in serial form is now her- 
alded by the glorious Twentieth, which runs 
over with examples of it that anyone may 
read. \ erily, the winding road of progres.s 
has many a turn backward 1 

One of the fields of activity in which the 
sequel to the good little story is proving an 
eye-opener is that of raising corn. Tradi- 
tion has it that the sons of the rural soil 
should ask their fathers how to get a g(X'd 
crop therefrom, but the modern version has 
time-honored "Pa”, sitting where his son 
ought to be and learning the A. 15 . C. of 
scientific agriculture, which the son has im- 
bibed from the college experts. As one suc- 
cessful farmer admits; "It has been demon- 
strated here, as well as in almost every other 
county of the state, that by exercising good 
judgment, using the right kind of fertilizers 
and giving the crop the attention that it 
should have, that the yield is almost unlimited. 
Heretofore, nearly all this attention has been 
given by the younger farmers, and it is from 
their perseverance that we have really been 
taught how to raise corn on land which we 
have tilled for years, g-etting not half the re- 
sults they attained. We will not only en- 
courage the boys in ever}' way possible, but 
will enter into the proposition ourselves in 
a more substantial, progressive way." 

Commenting on this the newspa])er from 
which the foregoing quotation is taken adds: 
“W hen they see their own boys growing 200 
bushels of corn where they themselves had 
grown but 15, tlie effect is irresistible." 

One of the boy prize corn growers who 
have lately been making the agricultural 
South famous is Luke E. Crapps, formerly a 
pupil of the Alabama School for the Deaf, 
wdio.se photo, we present herewith, .\lthough 
he did not receive the official recognition 
which honored that bunch of voting cham- 
pions who went to Washington, Crafqis de- 
serves special mention, not only because of 
his record as a corn grower, but also because 
of the modesty with which he bears up under 
the honor. 

Desiring to probe the stories of the deaf 
boy’s success with the golden cereal, we put 
to him, in our pedagogical fondness for quiz- 
zing, the following questions to which we aji- 
pend his answers ; 

I. How old are you? Atis. 21 years. 

2. How long have you been raising corn ? 

Ans. As long as I can remember. 

3. How do you select your seed corn? 

Ans. In field before gathering, always 
getting top ear. 

4. W hat kind of corn was your prize corn ? 

Ans. “Mashy’s Prolific." 

5. What kind of soil did it grow in? 

Ans. Dark, loamy. 

6. How did you plant and cultivate your 
prize corn ? 

Ans. First plowed in December with 
an Oliver plow, having a subsoiler behind : 
next, broke ground in February by cross bed- 


ding ; re-bedding with fertilizer in March ; 
jilanted late in ilarch in 3 feet rows, leaving 
12 to 16 inches in drill; cultivated every 10 
or 15 days, fertilizing each time it was 
worked. 

7. How many acres did you raise? 

Ans. One. 

8. How many bushels did you get from 
your acre? 

.■ins. 123. 

9. What ])rize did you win ? 

Ans. S65.00 in cash and a gold medal. 

Strange it seems that the "Cotton Belt” 
should be the home of the now famed "Boys* 
Corn Clubs" ; that the best acre of corn grown 
last year should be produced in the "Cotton 
State" ! As one of our Southern dailies re- 
marks : "A \hrginia farmer won the $1000 
cup offered by the International Harvester 
company. None of the prize crops of corn 
have been from the "corn belt." Alabama 



I.UKE E. CRAPPS 

One of the Champion Corn Growers of the South 

leads with an acre in Tallapoosa. South Caro- 
lina is next and now \'irginia is third. What’s 
the matter with Iowa?" 

And we might add, "W’hat's the matter 
with Nebraska? Evidently the "Cornhuskers*’ 
are not living iq) to their name. W’e might 
]5ut the question to the editors of the school 
papers up there and see if they could give 
up some enlightenment. Editor Long, if our 
memory has it straight, recently gave us, 
in the Hazckcyc. a Magnificent Corn Story 
but. as he failed to present any photos or other 
data with it, we cannot see our way clear to 
accept his "Whopper.” 

THE FRILLS OX YOUR WINTER 
FESTIVALS — these spring-like embellish- 
ments of holly, mistletoe and smilax — where 
did they come from? \ ery likely from some 
distance .south, if you live in the latitude 
where the "beautiful" covers the ground at 
this time of the year. In most parts of the 
north the pine and the fir are the only ever- 
greens that give a comforting suggestion of 
spring during the long winter. In the balmy 
south, the magnolia, holly and the parasitic 
mistletoe keep the memory of summer green 
throughout the chilly days. The following 
article from the Alabama Ledger contains 
some interesting information for the gay 
merry-makers who enlist for their entertain- 
ments at this time of the year the sweet in- 
fluence of the garniture of winter — smilax, 
holly and mistletoe : 

ALABAMA IS BECOMING NATION.AL 
DECORATOR 

One of the active industries in the south during 
the weeks preceding the holiday season of the mid- 
winter is the cutting of southern smilax and the 


shipping of this handsome vine to northern and 
western cities. This species of smilax, sometimes 
known as bamboo, which is utterly unlike in shape 
and growth the tender, delicate vine of the con- 
servatories bearing the same name, is now regarded 
in every section of the country as the handsomest 
and most decorative of all the native evergreens. 
It grows in great profusion in the southern part 
of Alabama, and large sums of money are realized 
every year by the farmers of the .state from the 
shipment of smilax to outside markets. For more 
than a dozen years Alaliama has been contributing 
to the beautiful side of tlie holiday season wher- 
ever the Christmas bells ring and the Yule log 
burns. 

Smilax, mistletoe and holly from the fragrant 
forests of this state, decorate during the festive 
season of the Christmas tide, the churches, the 
mansions of the rich, the cottages of the poor, and 
the great glittering hotels in every part of the na- 
tion. 

After the cotton fields have yielded their snowy 
harvests, and the golden corn and wheat have been 
stored in abundant barns, the farmer ofttimes finds 
his way into the sweet smelling thickets and gathers 
the smilax w^hich. with holly and mistletoe, are 
soon packed for shipment and sold at excellent 
prices. In the carrying on of this sentimental in- 
dustry, of course, the negro plays his part, for no 
genuine southern enterprise can be complete without 
this shading in the picture. 

About Evergreen, Greenville, Eufaula and Louis- 
ville, .'\la., immense quantities of smilax are annu- 
ally sent to northern markets, and frequently it is 
impossible to supply the popular demand for this 
graceful vine. 

The white house at Washington is generally 
adorned with smilax on gala occasions during the 
winter season. 

Already preparations are being made to cut and 
ship .Vlabama greenery to outside markets, and be- 
fore very long, the express companies will be Imr- 
dened with boxes filled with smilax, intermingled 
with the crimson berries of the holly and the 
bunches of pearls which cluster like jewels on the 
gray-green stems of the mistletoe. 

It is a pleasure to know that with all the com- 
mercial and industrial activity and enterprises of 
this great state, there goes out from .Alabama when 
the snow storms gather in other sections and the 
touch of the Ice King makes sear and yellow the 
face of nature, beautiful green things carrying their 
divine message of fragrance, beauty and of an ever 
green life. 

Alabama has become the artistic decorator of the 
nation, and nearly all the cities of the country are 
supplied from the swamps and forests of this state 
with the exquisite greenery that men and women 
crave, where the snow flies and the days are dark 
and grey. 


-A CORRECTION 

Miss Ida Woolston desires to correct the state- 
ment of Henry T. Bertine, of Brooklyn, denying 
his engagement to her sister, .Annie Elizabeth. Mr. 
Bertine informed me of their becoming engaged on 
the first of last January, and were to be married on 
June the fourteenth. 

He broke this, saying he was afraid of his parents. 
But on October first, he renewed his engagement by 
presenting a diamond ring in my presence and re- 
quested me to go with him early in November to 
engage the Rev. Dr. Chamberlain, and take out a 
marriage license, saying he wanted to marry on 
Wednesday, November fifteenth, nineteen hundred 
and eleven. I, as my sister’s guardian, would an- 
nounce the engagement formally, only Mr. Ber- 
tine again reque.stcd me to keep the affair from his 
parent’s knowledge. 

Ida M. Wooi.ston. 


In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute an unseen part; 

For the gods see everywhere. 

— Longfellow. 
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By James S. Reider, 1538 N. Dover St. 


T he announcement made in our 
last letter concerning a new loca- 
tion and building for All Souls’ 
Church for he Deaf and prohahh' 
also a Parish House is in a fair 
way to become a reality. The Committee 
from among the members of the Church Com- 
mission has since looked up several sites and 
found one that seems satisfactory to most deaf 
in point of location. We shall probably be 
at liberty to announce it in our next letter. 
The Men’s Club will hold their annual ban- 
quet at the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Arch St. above Broad, on February 14th, 
and it is probable that some important dc- 
velopements will be given out then. Both 
Bishop Rhinelander and Suffragan Bishop 
Garland have sent acceptances to attend the 
bancpiet, evidently desiring to avail themselves 
of the early opportunity to become acquainted 
with the deaf workers in their Diocese. The 
members of the committee for a new site for 
All Souls' Church have also been invited as 
guests and some have already accejffed. A 
hint has been let out that some news will be 
forthcoming at this event, so we shall await 
the time. 

The Catholic deaf of the Philadel])hia Arch- 
diocese seem to be going to fare equally well 
as their Episco])al brethren in new improve- 
ments proposed for their benefit. Persistent 
reports have appeared in the ncws])a])crs con- 
cerning a projioscd new institute for the 
Catholic deaf, one of which is the following 
from the Philadelphia Record, dated Decem- 
ber 18, 191 1 : 

"Holy Name Societies of the Philadelphia Arch- 
diocese will erect an asylum for deaf and dumb as 
a memorial to Archbishop Ryan. This conclusion 
was reached yesterday at (|uarterly meeting of the 
Union held in the school of Epiphany Church. Such 
a memorial was suggested at the June meeting of 
the Union by Rev. M. A. Drennan, of Germantown, 
but until several months ago the Union had favored 
the erection of a bronze statue on the Parkwa)', 
preferring it to the equipment of the new Catholic 
High School for Girls, which had been previously 
suggested by Rev. Philip R. McDevitt. superinten- 
tendent of public schools. 

“The great need of a home for deaf mutes, how- 
ever, appealed to the delegates of the Union, es- 
pecially as the foundation of such an institution had 
been dear to the heart of the dead prelate. The 
project was also strongly favored by Archbishop 
Prendergast. 

“A committee which had been appointed three 
months previousl}' to consider the matter yesterday 
reported the unanimous choice of the institution 
for the deaf and dumb as the most desirable of all 
the memorials suggested, and the Union formally 
accepted its decision by an unanimous vote. 

“Monsignor John J. McCort, spiritual director of 
hte Union, in an address commended the delegates 
for the wisdom they had displayed in the choice of 
a memorial. There were, he said, 800 of these af- 
flicted people who w^ere Catholics living in their 
homes in Philadelphia, while 150 were residents in 
the asylum at Mt, Ary.” 

We supose that the word “asylum” in the 
above report is only used in a general way 


while the nature and title of the new institu- 
tion are still vague. The number of Catholic 
deaf in Philadelphia given above (950) is 
probably right or nearly so. E.stimates of 
the total number of deaf in the city have gone 
as high as 1500. Perhaps Editor Walker 
can give us the recent Census figures, which 
we have not at hand. 

The annual dinner of the Gallaudet Club 
at the Bingham Hotel, Philadelphia, on De- 
cember nth, 1911, was a delightful success. 
I'he weather and everything seemed to have 
favored it Tliirtv-three covers were laid. 
President Daniel Paul presided, while seated 
on his right was Dr. A. L. E. Crouter and 
on his left, Mr. Edwin A. Hodgson, Editor 
of the f)eaf -Mutes' Journal, and the two long 
tables which formed the figure V were filled 
up by the following; — Arthur C. Manning, 
Edwin Stanley Thompson, Arthur L- Russell, 
Frank Christman, Alex. McGree, Elmer E. 
Scott, Jas. F. Brady, Edward Nies, R. E. 
Underwood. Chas. M. Pennell, Patrick 
O’Brien, Howard E. Arnold, Thomas Breen, 
Rev. C. O. Dantzer, William L. Davis, IMartin 
C. Fortescue, Henry J. Haight, Wm. Henry 
Lipsett, William Lee, J. Add. Mcllvaine, Jr., 
M'illiam IMcKinney, Francis W. Nuboer, 
Charles Partington, George S. Porter, James 
S. Reider, John A. Roach, George T. Sanders, 
Harry E. Stevens, Rev. Oliver J. Whildin, Ro- 
bert Nl. Ziegler. 

The menu was as follows : 

Oyster Cocktail 

Celery Radishes Olives Almonds salted 
Cup Green Turtle, Key West 
Lobster a la Newberg en Casserolettes 
Escallop of Beef with fresh Mushroom 
Punch Romain 

Philadelphia Capon and Salad en Saison 
Nesselrode lee Cream Fancy Caxes 

Fromage et Crackers 
Fruit Demi Tasse 

The speechmaking that followed sparkled 
v-ith wit. humor and wisdom and was thor- 
oughlv enjoyed. Dr. A. G. Bell, whose pres- 
ence at the dinner had been looked to and who 
was to have been the chief speaker, disap- 
pointed every one by his absence, and Toast- 
master Paul then called on Dr. Crouter to 
hand out sop. The Doctor goodnaturedly 
consented to play second fiddle, but it was 
noticeable that his speech was unusually short. 
Reverend Charles Orvis Dantzer, who was 
called to the pastorate of All Souls’ Church 
for the Deaf from Rochester. New York, 
some six or seven years ago. made an unique 
speech on “Who’s Who in Pennsylvania,” tak- 
ing up a full hour (omitting the minutes Jin 
the effort. Any one, who had felt disposed 
to question the authority of this newcomer, 
must have been amazed and struck by the 
voluble flow and knowledge of men and 
things in the Keystone State displayed by 
him. He did more than was expected of him, 
too ; for he twisted his subject to "who’s who 
at the dinner" and through it all kept the din- 
ers in continuous humor and laughter. 

Editor Hodgson made a masterful speech 
on the Abbe de I’Epee, although he insisted 
that it was only impromptu, having prepared 
no notes, dates, etc. He confined his speech 
to the important truths that it was De I’Epee 
who first dared to show the error of the old 
common Ijelief that the deaf were incapable of 
instruction or of receiving the Faith, and that 
it is not sjjeech or language so much as men- 
tal comprehension that produces the best 
scholars. His elaboration of the above two 
points were listened to with great attention 
and hearty applause was given him at the con- 
clusion. 


On Saturday evening, January 20th, a novel 
entertainment was given at All Souls' Hall 
under the au.spices of the Men’s Club. The 
cheif features of the entertainment was in 
giving card projections of cartoons of well- 
known deaf to ])rovide an evening of fun. 
The drawings were made by Mr. Harry E- 
Stevens, of ^lerchantville, N. J., and num- 
bered one hundred, including some views of 
interesting places and people. After the ex- 
hibition nearly all the cartoons were bought 
as souvenirs by the persons they represented 
This entertainment was largely attended and 
ver}- well enjoyed. 

The Pittsburg Press, in Deceml)er 1911. 
gave out this obituary notice of a deaf man, 
who was formerly a pujfil of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf, in this city: 

John Dunlap, aged 84. for a quarter of a century, 
a resident of Pittsl)urg, died at the home of bis 
daughter, Mrs. William R. Drum, 5400 Black St., 
East End, yesterda3'. Mr. Dunlap was Ixirn in Ga- 
lena, Kent County. Marjland, and was the son of 
the late Jefferson Dunlap, the inventor of the can- 
dle mold and one of the pioneer candle makers of 
the country on a large scale. The father’s patent 
papers for the mold were signed by President Jack- 
son, and are still in the possession of the family. 
John Dunlap succeeded to his father’s business, and 
continued making candles in Gelena, until about 
twenty-five years ago, when he retired and came to 
Pitt.sburg. He is survived by his daughter, Mrs. 
Drum, and two sons, E. W. Dunlap and G. W. 
Dunlap, of Wilmington, Del.; a sister, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Seigfield, of Kutztown. Buck’s Count}', Pa., 
five grandchildren and two great-grandchildren. 


.Although impo.stcr.s have in recent years 
been dealt with rather severely when caught 
in this locality, it has not been thought best to 
let the matter rest there, and so Mr. John 
.A. Alcllvaine, Jr., representing both the 
X. .A. D. and the P. S. A. D. has sent a peti- 
tition to the Director of Public Safety of 
Philadelphia, calling his attention to the evil, 
the exi.sting State law on the subject, and the 
need for police vigiliance to abate the nuis- 
ance. The petition is signed by Mr. Mc- 
llvaine, by Dr. .A. L. E. Crouter, as Superin- 
tendent of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf, and by the President of the Pennylvania 
Society for the Advancement of the Deaf. 
The Director of Public Safety, Mr. Porter, 
happens to be a personal friend of Air. Mc- 
llvaine and this fact ought to make it easy to 
gain his sym]3athy and help in the matter. 


Xhe report of the proceedings of the 25th 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Society for the 
.Advancement of the Deaf, with an appendix 
containing the annual reports of the Board 
of Managers and the Board of Trustees of 
the Home, is now being distributed free to 
the members of the Society. It is a pamphlet 
of 136 pages and required p considerable 
outlay of money, but the advertisment the 
Home gets from it alone may be worth the ex- 
jrenditure. By it, the Society lays wide open 
its record of a year for inspection, criticism 
and approval. It does not claim perfection, 
but to do the best possible under all the cir- 
cumstances. 


A trio of lady visitors from Canada are 
sojourning in Philadelphia at present and 
later they may visit other cities in the East. 
The visitors are Airs. Nancy Aloore and Airs. 
Alabel M’ilson. of Toronto, Ontario; and Airs. 
B. B. Baillie. of Semcoe, Ont. 


“Many a man who is calling loudly for justice 
would be in the county jail if he got it.” ■ 
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GALLAUDET AND HIS SCHOOL 

Ar ranged and pnt into Dialogue by J. Schuyler Long 


IXTKIJDICTIOX 

AST December we wanted to 
celebrate Oallaudct's birthday by- 
giving a little play. The annual 
recital of his biography to those 
already familiar with it, had 
grown somewhat monotonous and a triHe 
wearisome. So 1 looked around for some- 
thing a])propriate and when I found nothing 
suitable, with Gallaudet as the central figure, 
1 arranged the following dialogue. 

We put it on the stage before a meeting of 
the Mid-west hranch of the Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association, in the chapel of the 
Omaha school and it proved quite acceptable 
as a variation. The parts were enacted by- 
pupils from the Iowa school assisted by sev- 
eral from Omaha. 

In the hope that it may he found helpful 
to others under similiar circumstances I am 
placing it before tbe ])ublic thru the columns 
of the Silent Worker. 

The play as herewith outlined will take 
from a half to three quarters of an hour for 
presentation. If desired it can easily be en- 
larged u])on and made to include more de- 
tail or more of the later life of Gallaudet. 
With the exception of a few minor i)oints in- 
troduced to help along the dialogue, the 
material embodied in the play is historically 
accurate. 

The Pi.av 

Scene I — Hr. Cogswell's yard at Hartford. 

Persons — Thomas H. Gallaudet, a young divinity- 
student ; Alice Cogswell, a little deaf girl; Dr. Cogs 
well, her father ; several children. 

The children run in upon flic stage as if from 
another part of the yard and begin asking each other 
what they shall play; someone suggests drop- 
the-handkerchief and they arrange themselers in 
a circle and begin to play; Alice follows them in, 
more leisurely and us they form a circle to play she 
stands at one side and refuses to join the game. 

Gallaudet enters, stops to li.'aleh them a moment, 
and seeing Alice, goes ot’cr to her and in natural 
gestures, pointing to her and at the group inquires 
why she does not play; she shakes her head; lie 
then tries to talk to her and taking off his hat and 
some paper from his pocket teaches her to zorite 
h-a-t and to identify the object. 

Dr. Cogswell enters; Alice runs to him and he 
puts his arm around her, as they approach Gallaudet 
who turns to meet the doctor. 

Gallaudet — Good afternoon. Doctor ; 1 have *heen 
much interested in \'Our daughter .\lice. I liave 
noticed her several times from our house next 
door and often wondered whether she could not he 
sent to school. 

Cogswell — God knows I would he glad to send her 
to school and have her educated if I could. She 
is very dear to me and I hate to think of her going 
thru life without an education. (Children discon- 
tinue play and run out; Alice follozvs.) 

Gal. — Have you made no effort to put her to 
school? 

Cogs. — Yes; I thought she might he sent to the 
public schools as she seems bright ; but the super- 
intendent tells me it is impossible. People seem to 
think the deaf can not be taught. 

Gal. — I am sure they are wrong; I was able to 
make Alice understand the w-ord “hat” and she 
quickly wrote it after me. There is no doubt that 
she can learn. 

Cogs — But they will not take her in the public 
schools. 

GaL — Are there no schools for the deaf? 

Cogs. — None in this country that I know of. A 
few years ago a man in Virginia by the name of 
Thomas Bolling tried to start one but was not suc- 



cessful. He had a deaf brother named John w'ho 
was probably the first deaf ])upil in this country. 

Gal. — Why did he give it up? 

Cogs. — He employed one John Braid wood, a 
grandson of Thomas Braidwood, of England, who 
invented a method of teaching the deaf. But young 



J. S. I.ONt;. 

Braidwood took to drink, squandered funds provided 
for the school and disappeared and the effort to 
start a school was abandoned. 

Gal. — That was unfortumite. Do you know 
whether there are really many deaf children? One 
of your profession probably is informed on this 
subject. 

Cogs. — Quite a few. but rather scattered. There 
are about bq in Connecticut: maybe 400 in New 
England and 2,000 in the whole country at this 
time. 

Gal. — That is certainly enough to make it de- 
sirable to have schools for them. Think of all those 
children going thru life without an education, 
doome<l to intellectual darkness! In this enlightened 
age and in this country it should be different. 

Cogs.— I certainly wish we had some provision 
here for them ; I can not send .-Mice to England. 
It is too far and too expensive. 

Gal, — What about these schools in England? 

Cog.s. — Rev. Dr. Strong, who has been there tells 
me tliat the Braidwood family has established three 
schools in the E'nitcd Kingdom and that they have 
a monopoly- of the work. 

Gal. — Could not some one be sent to England to 
study their methods and then come back and start 
a school over here? 

Cogs. — That looks feasible. ^ly friend. Rev. Mr. 
Strong, is interested in that matter and we might 
take it up with him and see what can be done. 
Perhaps we can divise some way. 

Gal. — I hope the plan will succeed. I am con- 
fident that the education of the deaf is possible it 
we only know how to go about it. Why not try 
a private teacher for a while. M\' friend, Miss 
Huntley, has had great success with children and 
might be w-illing to try- to teach Alice. . 4 nd as 1 
will have some time this winter I would like to see 
what could be done myself. 

Cogs. — I wish you would do so. It will help con- 
vince people that educating the deaf is possible. 
Speak to Miss Huntley and let me know. And as 
you live next door come in whenever you can and 
try your experiments. 

Gal. — Let us look around and find out whether 


there are other deaf children who w'ould be likely 
to attend the school if one W'as established. 

Cogs. — All right. I will see Mr. Strong and other 
friends about it. 

(Both retire.) 

Scene H — Library of Dr. Cogswell in Hartford. 

Persons — D r. Cogswell; Thomas Gallaudet; Rev. 
Mr. Strong and sev'eral other gentlemen. 

Dr. Cogszivll and the others arc seated in the 
room around a table; enter Mr. Gallaudet; Dr. 
Cogszcell rises and meets him and brings him to 
the table. 

Cogswell — Here Mr. Strong, is Mr. Gallaudet, 
the young man of whom I spoke, and who is sc> 
much interested in the education of the deaf. (In- 
troduces him to the rest of the gentlemen collec- 
tively.) 

Strong — We are glad to see him. Be seated, 
Mr. Gallaudet, and w'c will proceed with the busi- 
ness for which we are met. Dr. Cogswell will tell 
these gentlemen what has been interesting us for 
the past few months? 

Cogs. — In asking you here I have already told 
you in part what the object is and I hope we can 
devise some means whereby we can start a school 
for the deaf here in Hartford. 

Strong — How about the e.xpcriment with Alice? 

Cogs. — That has been quite successful. Miss 
Huntley taught her for a while and young Gallau- 
det spent considerable time teaching her last winter 
so that she has acquired many simple words and 
c:ui express herself in simple sentences. But both 
Miss Huntley and Gallaudet feel the lack of know- 
ledge of methods necessary. The only- way seems 
to be to send some one to England to study methods 
there. 

Strong — How would ymu suggest securing funds 
to do this, and after the school is started how will 
it be supported? 

Cogswell — I suppose we will have to depend on 
voluntary subscriptions and on charity to support 
the school. 

Mr. Woolbridge— I believe we can raise the money 
by- subscription. I will head a list with a good 
sum and by- a canvass of prominent citizens we can 
secure the money^ 

Strong — Yes, I believe we can. 

\ member — .Are you sure that a school to edu- 
cate the deaf will be successful? 

Strong — Without doubt. There arc three such 
schools in England and I am told that the deaf are 
even taught to articulate. There is also a school 
in Paris founded by the Abbe de I’Epee who was 
the first, I believe, to attempt the education of the 
deaf. He started a school, and since his death 
it has been under the Abbe Sicard. 

Gal. — My observations have convinced me that 
the deaf possess normal minds and it is only be- 
cause of their deafness that they have failed to 
develop. When we know how to reach them their 
minds will become awakened. 

Cogs. — Yes, that has been amply demonstrated 
by Gallaudet's success with Alice. 

Strong — I think we are all agreed that a school 
ought to be started and the only way to do it is 
to send some one to Europe to find out what meth- 
ods are employed. But whom can we send? 

Cogs. — Why- not young Gallaudet here ? I have al- 
ready talked with him about the matter. He has 
been studying for the ministry but has become very 
much interested in the deaf and the possibility of 
their education. We might persuade him to take up 
this work, for it offers great oportunity to serve the 
cause of humanity and the work of God. What say 
you, Gallaudet? 

Gal. — Dr. Cogswell and I have had several con- 
ver.sation 5 on the subject and he has urged me to 
take up this work. Ever since I became interested 
in Alice and realized that there were many such 
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children who must grow up in ignorance, not even 
with a knowledge of God, it has left a deep im- 
pression on me. Surely these children are entitled 
to a share in the benefits and the pleasures of life 
which God has provided for His people, and it 
seems to me a great wrong that they should be al- 
lowed to grow up without an effort to teach them 
and restore them to society. I am willing there- 
fore to fit myself to undertake this great work, 
for I believe it is a great work to bring light into 
minds long dark and to bring these unfortunate 
children to a knowledge of their Creator. 

Cogs. — I think, gentlemen, that there can be no 
more fortunate choice than j'oung Gallaudet. I 
propose therefore that wc formally select him to take 
up the work and ask him to go to England as soon 
as possible and get wdiat knowledge he can there. 
Are you all agreed? 

(All nod assent.) 

Cogs. — Very Well, then we will set about securing 
the necessary funds, sufficient to meet his immediate 
needs and then start preparatons for opening the 
school on bis return. 

Strong — I think we had better api)oint a com- 
mittee to look after the raising of funds and I sug- 
gest Dr. Cogswell and Mr. Woolbridge be appointed 
to this committee. 

Cogs. — If it is your wish I am willing to serve. 
Will you do so, Mr. Woolbridge? 

Woolbridge — Certainly. Let us meet tomorrow 
and go about the work at once. 

(Curtain.) 

ScENiv III — Braidwood’s school in London under 
Dr. Watson. 

Persons — Gallaudet, Dr. Watson and Thomas 
Braidwood. 

Dr. Watson seated in his office. Tinier Gallaudet. 

Gallaudet — Dr. Watson, I believe. 

Watson — Yes, 1 am Dr. Watson. (Gallaudet 
hands him his card.) 

Gallaudet — I have come to England from America 
in the hope of acquiring knowledge of methods in 
teaching the deaf so that on my return 1 can start 
a school for them over there. Can you give me 
any assistance? 

Wat. — I fear not. Mr. Braidwood controls the 
schools in England and his methods are secret. 

Gal. — You sa.v his methods are secret? Does 
not the government keep the school, or is it sup- 
ported h}^ charity? 

Wat. — No; the government has nothing to do 
with it. If you desire to secure information you 
must get Mr. Braidwood’s consent. 

Gallaudet — May I see Mr. Braidwood? 

Wat. — Be seated: I will call him. (Exit Watson) 

(Enter Watson and Braidvjond. Watson intro- 
duces Gallaudet.) 

Braidwood — Dr. Watson tells me you wish to 
secure information about our methods of teaching 
the deaf. I fear we can be of no assistance to you. 

Gal. — Yes; I come on a mission to learn methods, 
being sent by a committee of gentlemen in America 
interested in e.stablishing a school for the deaf there. 

Braidwood. — But we can not divulge our inetrods. 
They are our source of income and wealth to us 
and we can not give them away. 

Gal. — But in a matter of this kind it would seem 
that a spirit of philanthropy would enter into the 
consideration, and for the sake of humanity you 
would be willing to render assistance. 

Braid. — No, there is no philanthropy about it, 
we are in the business to make money. As I in- 
vented the method and am alone in the knowledge 
of its use, I do not propose that anyone else shall 
profit by my genius. 

Gal. — But as I am from America and will teach 
only over there I will not interfere with your work 
here. 

Braid. — Tliat makes no difference. 

Gal. — Perhaps you will be willing to give me 
some assistance for a money consideration. 

Braid. — I might do that. 

Gal. — What terms would you propose. 


Braid. — In the first place you will have to enter 
the school as a student and remain three years, and 
pay us the sum of 1000 pounds, and at the end of 
your term of instruction give bonds promising se- 
crecy of the methods we teach you. 

Gal. — It would be impossible for me to remain 
such a length of time. If the other requirements 
are met can this time limit be reduced? 

Braid. — No; not at all. If you do not care to ac- 
cept the condition we require, we might as well 
end the matter. Good day. (Exit Braidwood.) 

Gallaudet, (turning to Watson) — 1 confess I am 
rather disappointed. Are there any other schools 
for the deaf in England? 

Wat. — There is one in Scotland, at Edinburg, un- 
der Mr. Kinniburgh, hut you could get no assistance 
there as he learned his methods from Braidwood 
and is under bonds to keep them a secret. 

Gal. — I do not understand why there should bf* 
secrecy in a matter of this kind. I presume I shall 
have to return to America and report the failure 
of my trip. 

Wat. — There is a school in Paris, and the .\bbe 
Sicard, the head of the school is now in London, 
I understand. You might see him. 

Gal. — You say he is an abbe, or priest? He will 
doubtless be more generous. I have heard of his 
school and of the philanthropic spirit of the late 
Abbe de I’Epee and doubtless Sicard is like him. 
How did the Paris school get its start? 

Wat. — De I'Epee one time met two sisters who 
were deaf and being struck by the sadness of their 
condition and desirious of teaching them of God 
he made an effort to instruct them, was successful, 
and thereupon he founded a school for other deaf 
children in Paris. He invented and used a system 
of signs which are now used by Sicard and his as- 
sistants. However, we consider Braidwood’s meth- 
ods superior. 

Gal. — Do you know where I can find Mr. Sicard? 

Wat. — You will probably find him at the hotel 
Royal in London. 

Gal. — Thank you ; 1 will look him up. Good day. 

(Exit Gallaudet.) 

Scene IV — Gallaudet's school-room in Hartford. 

Persons — Gallaudet. Laurent Clerc, Dr. Cogswell, 
lilr. Woolbridge and seven pupils. 

I'ufils are seated at desks, except Alice Cogswell, 
who stands before a blackboard with Gallaudet in- 
structing her from scntencces on the board. Clerc 
is busy going from desk to desk to correct pupils 
slates. .\ew pupils may enter from time to time. 

(Enter Dr. Cogswell and Mr. Woolbridge. Gal- 
laudet sends Alice to her desk and goes to meet 
them.) 

Cogswell — Good day, Gallaudet; how are things 
going ? 

Gal. — Very well. We now have seven pupils and 
I have applications for more. That girl over there 
entered yesterday. Her name is Sophia Fowler. 
(They all turn toward the class; Gallaudet beckons 
to Clerc who comes forward.) Here, doctor, is Mr. 
Laurent Clerc whom I induced to leave France and 
come to America with me. (Introduces him also to 
Mr. U'oolbridge — they nod to him and Clerc retires 
to his work.) 

Cogs. — :Mr. Clerc is a deaf-mute, I believe? 

Gal. — Yes. He was a pupil in the Paris institu- 
tion and after his graduation became one of Sicard's 
assistants. He has had the benefit of the teaching 
himself and has also had experience as a teacher, 
so I consider we are fortunate in securing him. 

Cogs. — How about his knowledge of English? 

Gal. — As soon as he had accepted my offer to 
come to .'\merica, I began instructing him in En- 
glish and he gave me lessons in signs. This w’e 
contmued on the voyage home and have kept 
it up since returning home. He has sufficient know- 
ledge of English to teach these beginnners and is 
learning more every day. Won’t you look around 
at some of the work? 

(They w>alk between desks and observe work, 
comiersation is resumed from time to time.) 

Cogs. — Are the French methods the same as those 


used in England? 

Gal. — No, as I wrote you from London I was 
unable to secure any assistance in England but for- 
tunately met Mr. Sicard in London, and he invited 
me to visit his school in Paris and offered me every 
facility for acquiring his methods. 

Cogs. — Did you see any of the work in England 

Gal.— No. Braidwood who has a monopoly of 
the work there carefully guarded his secrets and 
allowed no one to sec his work. I went to Edin- 
burg. but met with no beter success, 1 am told 
that the English use an alphabet made with both 
liands instead of a single hand alphabet and the 
signs which de I'Epee invented. 

Cogs. — It .seems a little strange to use French 
methods in teaching ; it would seem more natural 
to use English ways. 

Gal. — It is easy to apph' the methods to English. 
The signs express ideas rather than words and there 
is no grammar to observe. 

Woolbridge — Did you remain in Paris all the time 
during your stav abroad? 

Gal.-Y es ; the French were very cordial to me. 
I met many of the American colony there and oc- 
casionally was called upon to preach. .‘\t the in- 
stitution I remained a close student in order to 
master the methods as soon as possible and was 
thus enabled to accomplish my desire in less than 
a year. 

Woolbridge — How many pupils do you expect to 
have this year? 

Gal. — Judging from the applications I think we 
will have about forty. 

Cogs. — Have you room to accomodate that many? 

Gal. — We will be rather cramped unless more 
room is provided, and we will certainly need more 
help in teaching. Pupils are coming from all over 
New England. 

Cogs. — In that case you will probably have to 
make provision for receiving pupils from all over 
the country. 

Woolbridge — Then the government should be 
asked to give assistance. It wdll not do to depend 
entirely on charity, or voluntary contributions. 

Gal. — The tour w^e made during the first few 
months interested main- people and obtained many 
contributions, but we cannot count on that as a 
permanent source of revenue if the school keeps on 
increasing as it promises to do. 

Cogs. — True. Why not try to interest Congress 
in the matter and secure an appropriation? 

Gal. — Why not? The school here will probably be 
large enough to meet the needs of the countr 5 ' for 
many years to come and it should be made a national 
school. There is no reason it should not receive 
the same recognition as the public schools. 

Woolbridge — But how can we make Congress 
think so? 

Gal. — By convincing them that the education of 
the deaf is possible and a public duty. We could 
take a class of young pupils before Congress and 
show them. Seeing will be believing. 

Cogs. — I believe that is the only way. We will 
consider the matter. It will be best to wait a few 
months until the pupils have sufficiently advanced. 

Woolbridge — The work here is indeed interesting. 
You have undertaken a very important work which 
marks the beginning of a great future for all those 
who are deaf. 

Gal. — I realize that we are engaged in work of 
great moment. But it will be no easy task to make 
people believe. We must overcome the prejudice 
of ages, but we will eventually succeed in showing 
that the deaf are capable of being taught and of 
becoming useful citizens instead of a burden to the 
state as formerly. 

(Cogswell and Woolbridge prepare to go.) 

Gal. — Just a moment, gentlemen. It is time to 
dismiss, and if you will accompany me after they 
are gone I will show you the arrangements we have 
made to take care of the children. ( Gallaudet then 
tells the pupils it is time for dinner and dismisses 
them, lie then retires zvith the zdsitors.) 
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Mr. Boxley on the Sign-Langua.ge 

Dear Editor oe the Silent Worker : — I have 
read with interest tlie article on "Our Own Af- 
fairs,” written hy M. H. Thomas in the issue of the 
Journal, dated November 29,1911. The author 
made a reference to the discontinuance of chapel 
services in the Rome School. Her portrayal of 
conditions as they exist in the school is enough to 
awaken interest in the heart of every loyal graduate 
of Rome. As for myself, 1 doubt the wisdom of the 
new management in having taken such a step. Ap- 
parently, there was no dominating reason other than 
a disinclination coupled, possibly, with a desire to 
eliminate the use of signs. 

Inasmuch as there is only one teacher in the 
Rome School who possesses even a near access to 
fluency in the use of signs, it is not surjirising if 
there is any difficulty in securing some one else to 
conduct chapel services with any degree of regu- 
larity. Also, in view of this fact that the pupils 
are permitted to attend the sign services of the 
Rev. Van .Mien at the city church, it becomes evi- 
dent that the scarcity of sign-makers among the 
school faculty is really responsible for the omission 
of religious services at the .school. 

Such a change of this condition of affairs is 
greatly to be regretted, especially from the pupils’ 
point of view.- Even the regular attendance at the 
city churches of whatever denomination cannot well 
enough repay them for the want of a religious at- 
mosphere. The use of illustrative signs is essential 
to “enlightened .self-interest” and it serves well as 
a moving picture show or a moving play for intel- 
lectual and ethical enlightenment. 

The position of a deaf person at a service con- 
ducted for the hearing is not unlike that of the 
average American citizen attending church in a 
foreign country, much the same as "a stranger 
in a strange land.” Certainly, the latter has the 
advantage over the former in his ability to hear 
the music and the minister's voice. Proper de- 
corum retpiires the deaf to sit just as (juietly 
through a service as the hearing do, but 1 know 
to a certainty that there are many hearing church 
goers who would soon enough lose their religious 
enthusiasm if they should listen to a sermon Sun- 
day after Sunday, of which they could not under- 
stand a word. 

Hearing people often refer to written conversa- 
tions with the deaf as slow and more or less in- 
teresting or uninteresting to them. How much 
more difficult and how much more unsatisfactory 
must be the results to the deaf when they are 
forced to acquire all their intellectual growth and 
ethical training through the medium of lip-reading 
and finger-spelling? If these hearing men who are 
so enthusiastic about teaching the deaf to speak 
and read the lips would only try to imagine them- 
selves in the position of a deaf person, they would 
surely have more phy on the afflicted and let them 
have their signs. 

Signs are the natural language of the deaf. De- 
prive them of their divine right and you rob them 
of the means of understanding — leithout under- 
standing they cannot aee/uire knowledge or faith. 

While Principal Gruver is endeavoring to im- 
part intellectual knowledge to his pupils, it is to 
be earnestly hoped that he wall not neglect their 
ethical training, which is so important a factor in 
making them good citizens. Next in importance to 
educating the pupils for the necessities and condi- 
tions of future life, ethical schoolings is the one that 
should be used for the training of the pupils in all 
things necessary to good citizenship. Chapel ser- 
vices at the school, conducted in signs which the 
deaf understand, will tend to inculcate the pupils 
Tvith a proper respect for divine law and to teach 
them to stand for honor and intergrity after leav- 
ing school. 

It seems as if this matter was of sufficient serious- 
ness to warrant the Alumni Association in forming 
a resolution protesting against the course which has 
been taken by the Rome school. 

What is the best and most important method of 


teaching “deaf children?” This momentous ques- 
tion is much discussed upon with greater frequency 
than ever before. The Oral Method with the exclu- 
sion of signs is being severely criticized by some 
educators and is stoutly defended by others. While 
parents wishing to have their children well educated 
and well trained to battle with the world, they often 
find themselves embarrassed by conflicting doubts. 
It is the vital question of the right school and right 
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teachers which should he, first of all, considered, 
but there is no reason why a combined system of 
education should not produce best results by using 
all different methods. Oral, Manual, and what not, 
into one system which will teach children acord- 
ing to their natural ability and intellectual adapta- 
bility. In purely oral schools, teachers are trying 
to teach too much orally, and. as a result, children 
come out of school with a fair ability, or almost nil, 
to speak and read lips but with no ])ractical know- 
ledge of English composition and of all things in 
general use. 

It is better that the pupil should be first drilled 
in the three Rs and know them thoroughly before 
attempting to learn artificial speech, as now in vo- 
gue, so as to make complete their education, mental 
ethical and technical. Comhined schools with an oral 
department are far superior to purely Oral schools 
in turning out well-educated scholars as proved by 
the statistics given in the Annals. 

The Manual method has its advantages and dis- 
advantages and so has the Oral method, so in us- 
ing both methods, whatever disadvantages should be 
weeded out in 01 der to get their elements of 
strength and merit. The Sign method still retains 
its meritorious features, but the pupils should not 
be allowed to use conversational signs with one 
another in the class room, yet the teacher alone 
should be the one to use signs for illustrating pur- 
poses. The Lecture sj'stem. hy means of signs, is 
probably the oldest method known to the best edu- 
cated and the untutored, and while it is said to be 
a relic of barbarism, it has considerable merit and 
is still much used for platform purposes by our 
best schools. The jnipil or student who is booked 
to lecture must prepare in advance a roll of manu- 
script and this he reads in signs or finger-spelling to 
the audience. When he wishes to tell a funny story, 
he usually makes a big hit by illustrating it with 
signs as a lawyer would present his case dramati- 
cally before a jury. If he had told the same funny 
story orally throughout, he would have been a sad 
failure for lack of inciting a ripple of laughter and 
an outbreak of mere deserved applause. 

In the Rome school, chapel services should be 
continued for the development of moral character 
in the pupil, due to the element of pantomimical 
action and representation in the use of the sign-lan- 
guage on the platform, bacause of its enchanting 
power to illustrate ideas and to develop ethical 
ideas, which always wins the concentration of 


thought and brings about the correlation of prac- 
tical knowledge, the lack of which will no doubt 
hamper the intellectual development and growth in 
the child. Methods of teaching and the training 
for future careers can only be developed to the best 
advantage hy the additional use of illustrative and 
self-explanatory signs. 

Hon. C. Kissinger, president of the Board of 
Trustees of the Rome School, strongly favors a 
combination of methods which scores a good count 
for us. 

In conclusion. 1 have the unshaken faith in the 
use of the sign-language that “moves the ashes out 
of the basement.” To the educated and the ignor- 
ant, Signs are “the thunder of new wings” — intel- 
lectually the same old lightning that creates new 
thoughts. 

Yours sincerely, 

Clarence A. BoxlEy. 

Troy, N. Y. 


“How To Bear The Burden cf Deaf- 
ness.” 

The above caption appears over an article by 
Edward B. Nitchie, B.A., in the January ( 1912) 

I 'olta Reviews and every deaf person should read 
it. Repeating the quotation in the sub-title, “A 
life that seeks only plcasuse is bitterness,” I w'ant 
to emphasize the warning forcibly, for I know per- 
sonally a number of deaf who are constantly en- 
deavoring to drown the bitterness of deafness by 
seeking all the pleasure socially that their means 
and time will permit — and, alas, they are miserable 
as a result. Some people resort to the degenerat- 
ing practice of using narcotics or alcoholic mixtures 
to gain “surcease of sorrow’." and physical and men- 
tal '.vrecks follow. The deaf who have the means 
of livlihood and are not compelled to toil for their 
bread can do nothing better to make life pass 
happily than to absorb themselves in some progress- 
sive occupation in which they are genuinely inter- 
ested. Not a dollar may ever come of it, no re- 
cognition whatever, yet the mental uplift and 
healthy exhilaration resulting will make life worth 
living, despite affliction. My owm literary labors 
have been a source of untold happiness to me. and 
I am never so free from care, so genuinely con- 
tented as when I am hard at work at my desk 
endeavoring still to improve what 1 have done; 
and there are others, 1 think, w’ho share this state 
with me. 

As I write these lines I am on the point of see- 
ing nearly three years of hard, yet pleasant labor, 
about to result in success, and I refer to the com- 
pletion and sale (the serial rights) of a novel. This 
literary effort of mine has been mentioned in The 
Worker — a year ago, I think, and through all the 
months following the notice given it I have been 
steadily, persistently engaged in re-writing and im- 
proving every page, corresponding with editors of 
magazines, publishing houses and literary folk, 
and at this writing 1 am negotiating wfith a pub- 
lishing bouse for the serial rights. But whether 
the deal go through or not, the labor spent on the 
manuscript has fully repaid me in that I have 
been happily employed, and have gained steadily 
in literary knowledge which opens a brighter world 
to me. 

If a deaf person has no taste for any progressive 
occupation, then hy all means he should endeavor 
to cultivate the taste. Gardening, poultry raising, 
the study of plant life or of any other thing that 
nature offers, may be chosen, then put the heart 
into the work, and before one has realized it he 
will be lost in a pleasant and uplifting pursuit. 

Trying to drown sorrow by spending money on 
the frivolous amusements offered on every side will 
only result in a deadening of the senses and a grow- 
ing re.stlessness and morbid state that is the most 
pitiable condition one can imagine. 

But I am not going to dwell further on the sub- 
ject: I am going to close this brief article by ask- 
ing the deaf to read the article in the Volta Re- 
view — and make a test of it. 


Howard L. Terry. 
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EXCHANGES 



By R. B. Lloyd, B. A. 


{The folloiving is a part of the address of Supi. 
S. T. Walker, of the Missouri School for the Deaf, 
delivered last November, on the occasion of the fif- 
tieth anniversan' of the founding of the Kansas 
School. ~ R. B' L.\ 

Does It Pay ? 

'I'HIS LITTLE interrogation is the test applied 
in life’s activities. In the commercial fiehl 
it is most common, and the careful business man 
realizes fully as much profit from eliminations 
here and there of unprofitable experiments and 
long hidden leak-holes as he does from the in- 
come of sources of undoubted stability. But the 
same test phrase can be and is a applied with 
equal intensity to all human affairs — domestic, 
social, political educational, religious, and while 
we do not always expect the answer to be in 
dollars and cents, yet the answer, to be of value 
must be jiositive. 

I was asked to pre.sent on this occa.sion some 
thoughts on the subject of “The Deaf as Citi- 
zens,” but if you will allow me I will change the 
title to the one I have chosen as perhaps better 
fitting the assembled thoughts that have come to 
me while considering the deaf — the educated 
deaf — and the place they have made for them- 
selves in that part of the social fabric we .some- 
times denominate “citizenship.” 'Phis querv 
“ Does it pay I ” arises in my mind for the rea.son 
that on the one hand the aggregate monetary out- 
lay for the education of the deaf children in the 
United .States is astounding and a might\- good 
showing of results should be demanded. When 
j'ou consider that there has been expended in the 
physical preparations alone — in buildings and 
grounds for schools for the deaf — an aiiproximate 
total of sixteen millions of dollars and that 
nearl}' three million is the annual expenditure in 
this countr\- for carrving on this special branch 
of educational work. _\'mi will be interested in 
knowing something of the results secured for the 
enormous outlay. 

There are 145 schools of all kinds pa3'ing 
.special attention to the education of the deaf and 
to date these schools have enrolled a total of 
about 68,000 deaf children and given to them the 
light that conies with an education — a light, too, 
that shines with the excessive brilliancv that 
would be exiiected when turned upon an intellect 
found in almost total darkness. .Shut out from 
communication, according to normal standards, 
with their fellows, these 68. 000 dormant intellects 
have been awakened, ambition aroused, and 
human endeavor .set in motion toward carrving 
out the multitudinous activities of life, side In- 
side with their more favored brothers. Xot onlj- 
the intellect but that which is worth while in life 
is developed -- the so called finer feelings, the 
brotherhood of mankind and the conception of 
immortality — the corollarv of all true education. 

These schools have not been content with men- 
tal training alone but have considered it their 
bounden dutj- to fit their handicapped children so 
that in life’s race they ma5’ keep in the running 
and become producers in.stead of the receivers of 
chariU’ and inmates of our almshouses. Indus- 
trail training proceeds hand in hand with the 
scholastic. A ver\- fair insight into, if not a 
masterj" of one of the following trades taught in 
our schools for the deaf is given; Art, baking, 
barbering ba.sketmaking, blacksinithing. book- 
binding, book-keeping, bricklaying, braom- 
making, cabinetniaking calcimining, carpen'tn,-, 
photo-engraving, cementing, chairniaking, china- 
painting, construction -work, cooking, claj-- 
modeling, cooper3-, drawing, dre.s.smaking, elec- 
trical-working, engineering, farming, floricul- 
ture, gardening, glazing, harne,ss-making, leather- 


working, mattress making, millinerv, nursing, 
painting, paper-hanging, photograpln-, plaster- 
ing, plumbing, potter3-, poultr3% farming, print- 
ing, sewing, shoe-making, sign-painting, slo3-d, 
stone ma.sonrv, tailoring, tin-work. Venetian iron 
work, wood carving, wood engraving and wood 
turning. 

Of course not all these branches are taught in 
an3- one school, but usually five or six trades are 
at the choice of the student. Neither do the stu- 
dents always follow the trade the3- studied at 
school but the training given fits them to take up 
.some other which environment or circumstances 
lead them to choose. 

■Quite a number (over 900 in fact ) of the 68,000 
have essaved a more advanced scholastic training 
than our public state schools offer and have ma- 
triculated in the national college for the deaf main- 
tained at federal expense in Washington, D. C. 

And right here I mav add, by wav of tickling 
the pride of our 103-al citizens, that in music, art, 
medicine, sugerv and some of the science.S it is 
tisnalh- considered that for the highe.st and best 
training one has to appU- to Europe, white the 
converse is true as regards deaf mute education. 

It would be impossible to tell of the successes 
and failures of the 68,000, but close enough tab 
has been kejit to warrant the general statement 
that, as a rule, the educated deaf have succeeded 
as propertv-owning and tax-paving citizens to a 
degree equal to, if not exce^ing a like numljer 
of persons with normal faculties selected from all 
grades of societv, as are our deaf school children. 

The3- marr3- and are given in marriage. The3' 
rai.se respectable families of children wlio usualU" 
have all their faculties. And these children of 
the educated deaf re]3re.sent a generation which is 
blessed indirectlv, but none the less sureh-. In- 
the education their parents received through the 
expenditure of a fraction of this enormous aggre- 
gate. I am endeavoring to shajie into a real asset 
of our nation. In m3- own limited acquaintance 
with these children of the second generation, may 
I not mention a few. The founder and until re- 
ceutlv the honored president of our national col- 
lege for the deaf is a son of this 68,000 and he 
delights to relate the impressions and inspira- 
tions received at his deaf mother’s knee — impres- 
sions that led him to high achievement and 
caused his praises to be “sung” 113- the hearts of 
thousands of the deaf all over the land; another 
son of this same deaf mother sjient his life in 
founding and carrving on to a splendid success 
religious missionarv work among the deaf re.sult- 
ing in the erection af a church exclnsiveh- for the 
deaf in the cit3- of New York. 

A son of deaf parents is now and has been for 
man v 3-ears the head of the Colorado .State School 
for the Deaf Blind. The son of other deaf parents 
is now the head of the Nebraska State School for 
the Deaf. 

A minister of the gospel of a large church in one 
of our great cities received his first religious 
instruction from the fingers of his deaf parents. 
Three sons of deaf parents are vauled teachers of 
the deaf and a fourth of the same faniih- is a tal- 
ented musician. (.)ne of the millionaires of St. 
Louis is the .son of deaf parents who were formerh- 
teachers in the Missouri School for the Deaf at 
Fulton, and he made ever3- cent of it himself. 
His parents were of the 68,000 concerning whom 
we are endeavoring to discover — “does it pa3-?" 
And the list might be lengthened. Each of these 
sons just mentioned as of the second generation 
have normal faculties and, we must own. most 
acutl3- normal. 

But let us return to the original 68,000 within 
our purview and especially to some of the living 
ones and “live ones” who are “making good” 

■ — exceed ingl 3- good ; 

In the realm of art there is Douglas Tilden, a 
sculptor of international fame, creator of man3- 
of San Francisco’s beautiful statues and public 
fountains and numerous other works of art — he 
is one of them. There is Cadwallader Washburn, 
of Minneapolis, New York Cit3-, and the world, 
(principalh- the world 1 ) nephew of United States 
Senator Washburn, and the creator of paintings 
and etchings that command the highest praise of 
art critics — he is one of them ! And so are Jac- 
ques Alexander, of New York, and Granville 
Redmond, of California, both artists of national 
repute. 

Of the 1,700 teachers of the deaf in this countr3- 
285 of them are themselves deaf graduates of our 


schools — a part of this 68,000 and two of them 
are regular college professors. Two others are 
principals of schools for the deaf. About sixteen 
have become ministers of the gosjK;!, regularl3' or- 
dained, having succe.ssfully completed theological 
courses and are serving deaf c<>ngreations and 
working as missionaries. Several have become 
inventors, among whom I recall Mr. .S{>ear, the 
patentee of • • Spear ‘s envelope. ” Mr. .Spear grad- 
uated at the Minnesota school. Mr. Tilley, of Cali- 
fornia. has invented and patened an appliance to 
simplif3- mail distribution on mail cars and is 
receiving a growing royalt3- for its use, the gov- 
ernment and the railwa3- mail service recognizing 
its worth. 

Nothing daunted, the realm of poetry too is 
not without its repre.se n tat ives. One of theearlv- 
graduates of the Mis.souri School, Airs. Laura 
Redden Searing, under thejiseudonym of “ How- 
ard Glyndon, ” wrote so well as to have as her 
publishers such firms as Hurd (!C Hoiightou of 
Boston and J. R. Osgood and to receive praise 
from Whittier. Others have Ijecome editors and 
publishers of newspapers, making and unmaking 
political a.spirants and the “glint of their steel” 
was respected in their comninnitv just as though 
they were not of the 68 ,o(K) — Booth, of Ananiosa, 
Iowa, for instance, and Hill, of Athol, Mas.sa- 
chusetts, and Barnes, of the St . I’anl Pioneer 
Press. 


As chemi.sts we recall just at pre.sent Dr. George 
T. Dougherty, head chemi.st of the American 
Foundries conipan3-, Chicago, Illinois. Dr. Dout 
gnertv was not born a doctor nor a head cheiuist. 
He was a little deaf and dumb bo3- over at the 
Alissouri School in Fulton once — one of the 68,000, 
later graduate of Gallaudet College but now;.au 
authorit3- whose contributions to scientific publi- 
cations are quoted and even tra.slated into foreign 
languages— DosK it B.^y? Another, a graduate, 
of the Louisiana School, Gallaudet and Massa- 
chuserts Institute of Technolog3-, has an office in 
Atlanta. Georgia, where he is consulting chemist 
and assa3-e.st. 

As architects ainl .superintendents of construc- 
tion there is Olf Hason, of Seattle, who draws 
plans and superintends the con.structiou of >200,- 
000 buildings as easih' as he might a S.^.cioo-dwellr 
iiig. He is now emplo3-ea In- the state of Wash- 
ingloii in constructing a state bmlding and at ridd 
hours, as recreation, manages the affairs of the 
National .Association of the Deaf, of which he is 
president— he, too, was one of the 68.tKX).' One 
of his compeers in architecture is Mr. Marr, Nash-, 
ville, Tenne.ssee. another grad uate o f the college. 

.Mr. James B. Logan is a niicroscopist and in- 
structor in the western Uni versiti,- of Pen nsvha- 
nia. though once he was a little 1 k> 3- in tlie Peiin- 
S3 Ivania School for the t le-ai. . , ^ 

Frank Gra3-, an Illinois farni^s^lm Ts no^- ^ 
skilled maker of the finest optical and scientific 
instruments in Pitt.sburg. l^e^i^SvaffLi. I knew 
him when he was one of tl|e trS'faaCi^ Illinois 
.School for the Deaf — Drfes IT Another 

Illinois lx)v I remember, a mightrr^^rrpi ” look- 
ing Irish bo3- he was. too, bu{.p lifff^stg^ntr^ig 
full of pluck. He is now Dr. McCarthv, state 
botanist for North Caroliri^andjbiie dljie 68,000. 

Mr Williams, of San Fraircis^^is ow of the 
leading contractors of puVilic works in the state 
and fornieh' majoritv owner of an irrigating plant 
in Oregon. He was one of them, too, and he’s 
proud of it and thoroughh" believes that it does 
“pa3-!” 

Then there's an investment broker by the name 
of Howard up at Duluth, of the Iloward Invest- 
ment companv. He knows his business. 

Several we know of have become skilled en- 
gravers and designers for magazines. One- has 
become a successful dentist, another in Iowa 
rai.ses seed corn of his own propagation arrd selec- 
tion and gets S2.50 a bushel for it; arurther origi- 
nated the variet3' of currants known as the “Fay 
Prolific” and earned Sqo.ooo from it — did 3-011 sa3' 
it” paid?” ^ 

And one of your Kansas ^3-%, 'SI'IxAirtBlft. CxB 
smart enough to get a doll^i; g dozen for water- 
melon seed of a variet3- lie raises.^ 

The government .likes sonje of the bright ones 
of the 68,000 enough to have kept iri gpio^-^salaried 
positions some three or four in the Chicago post- 
office for twent3- 3-ears or luore.-apd in the various 
departments at Washington there are twent3- odd 
hoId^g.goQ(i pp§itiQiis,. 
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pliotoj^rapl’ers — Paclt, of New York, Faulkner, of 
Cairo, J]linoi,s, and Hainline, of Kvaiisville, Indi- 
ana. 

Tlie latier two were boys at the Illinois school. 
They are both hai>pily married now and own their 
own galleries, the leading ones of their respective 
cities. 

Duncan Cameron is an e.xpeit dairyman hav- 
ing a large herd of cows under his control and 
teaching other deaf bojs how to do it. 

George Veditz, of Colorado, was a little boy 
at the school in Mar3 land, later graduate of the 
college, teacher, and president for six j-ears of 
the National Association of the Deaf. He is abso 
jjresident of the Colorado jwultrv growers associa- 
tion. He is an incisive writer and translator of 
French and German, but he belongs to the 6S,ooo 
clan and is proud of it. 

I might go on in a talk likely to become weari- 
some to iny hearers, enumerating the known 
successes our deaf men and women are making 
but it would be impossible to complete the list. 

Compare a city of 68,000 population and I 
doubt if as many successful men and women could 
be found as I have enumerated, and I have onU' 
skimmed the surface. Of necessitv there are 
some failures but the grand total of successes, of 
hapiry prosperous families, of tax-pa\'ing. law- 
abiding citizens, made .so b\- such .schools as this 
one, far outweighs the failures and 1 submit that 
IT noES pay! 

Thus, on the fiftieth anniv'ersarv of doing busi- 
ness, I have endeavored to strike a balance and on 
the debit side I find that \'ou have invested here 
.some $300,000 in permanent improvements, but 
as these are to serve continuously for v’ears to 
come we will set that off by itself. On the debit 
side also 1 estimate that \’ou have in fiftv vears 
spent approximateh’ a million and a half of dol- 
lars to carry on your work. Gn the credit side 
of the account I find vou have had a total of 
about 1,200 deaf children whom v'ou have con- 
tracted to make over into good, productive, tax- 
paying citizens; into men and women with pur- 
poses and aims to carr3^ out and with happ3' lives 
before them, and as expert accountant for this 
sjrecial occasion I render m3' report herewith in 
the.se words: It Does Pa3'. 


Men, like anything else need distance to lend 
them enchantment — and the better von know tliem 
the more distance 3'ou are apt to give them. 


Do blind men ever fall in love at first sight ? 


ARGO 

GASLl GHT 
PAPER 

makes best photographic prints. 

Great latitude, depth, softness 
and richness. These characteristics 
belong to ARGO. It reproduces ev- 
ery bit of detail there is in the nega- 
tive; it is brilliant in high lights, half 
tones and .shadows. 

Send for “ Tipster ” — full of 
photographic information — free. 

Defender Photo Supply 
Company^ 

Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 

New York Office: 13 West 29 th Street. 


W hat a Deaf Man Can Do in Texas 


The Famous 


CROSS S RANCH 

doors to the Deaf 


opens its 


20 AORES NET S4000.00 RER YEAR 

When there are fifty deaf people heated on the Cross S Canch the Company wii! donate two 
acres of land and $500 00 in Cash toward the building of a church for their exclusive use. 
Everything possible wiH be dons to make the lot of the “Silent People" happy and proseprous. 

BEAUTIFUL ILLSUTRATED BLUE BOOK, FOR YOU. FREE 

The Cross S Ranch is the best place in Texas for the small farmer. Let Us Prove It. 
Texas is now undergoing a period of development never before equalled in the history 
of anv state, this is due in part to the Panama Canal and the rich promise of business it 
holds forth to all the South. But in the greatest degree it is due to the new awakening which 
is sweeping over the entire country. The great cry, is :- Back to The Farm, and away from the 
crowded and dust3’ city'. People are growing to realize now, more than ever before, that the 
man who holds his own through panics, stonns and all misfortunes is the man who Owns 
His Own Strip of Earth. 

LAND IS THE FOUNDATION OF ALL VALUE 

If you own a strip of land sufficient to maintain yourself and family, vou have naught to 
fear as long as the present social structure holds together. Land cannot be stolen, burned or 
destroyed. It is alway's a producer of wealth. 


WORKERS 


i 


TEXAS IS CALLING FOR A MILLION 

ARE YOU ONE? 

Ihe Climate is ideal, never so hot as to be uncomfortable, and ne'V'er freezing. Snow is rarelv 
seen in this jiart of Texas. The minimum winter temperature is 40 degrees and the niaximuni 
of summer is about 95. There are no Mosquitoes, Storms, Insect Pests or Fevers. There 
is a good rainfall in season, but not sufficient for dry farming. 

LIMITLESS SUPPLY OF ARTESIAN WATER 

Water flows in quanities from a tliousand foot well at a cost which divided between forty or fifty farmers i.s 

very small. 

110,000 ACRES OF RICH, BLACK VIRGIN SOIL 

It is all ready to turn under the plow, with a small amount of labor. No fertilization for ten years. 

THOUSANDS OF FARMS NOW BEING CULTIVATED 

THIS IS NOT FUTURE POSSIUIEITY. It is a present accomplishment, ready to see, IFYOUWII.LGO 
DOWN. We do not a.sk you to w’ait a 5'ear. Yon can have your land under cultivation in six weeks and get 
out a crop within four months. Others, who had no experience, have done it, WHY NOT YOU? 

SINGLE ACRES NET FROM S200 TO S500 PER YEAR 
CORN, COTTON, CABBAGE. CAULIFLOWER, CITRUS FRUITE, ORANGES, 

LEMONS, Dates, figs, pecans, bananas, peppers, POTATOES, CANE, 

MELONS, MILO MAIZE, WHEAT, and in fine over two hundred crops to 

choose from. 

TWO AND THREE CROPS PER YEAR 

With a year-round growing season and a han-est coming six weeks earlier than California’s and the great 
ha.stern and Northern markets a thousand miles nearer your door, together with two splendid railroads to 
haul your produce to them, you have advantages which cannot be equalled any place else on this globe. 

CHRYSTAL CITY, HAS 1800 PEOPLE 

Also a $3o,ooo High School, telphonss, electric lights, schools, churches and all 

kinds of shops. 

THE TEXAS TRUCK GROWERS ASSOCIATION MARKETS YOUR CROPS FOR A'OU. No trouble to sell 
w'hat you grow, since the demand is far in excess of the supply, 

A REAL PARADISE FOR THE DEAF PEOPLE 

FAIL HliKB l.NLF.S_S YOU ARK LAZY”. In that case, do not answer this advertisetnent 
because we want only HUSTLERS with us. If you know how to work, you are welcome. No drinkers 

allowed. 

three YEARS TO PAY FOR YOUR LAND 

S2.00 down and $2.00 per month on each acre. Interest at 6 per cent. Other terms arranged to suit. You 
can go on your land as soon as you make first payment. 

SEND FOR CROSS S BLUE BOOK AND FULL IN- 
FORMATION. FREE FOR THE ASKING 

SPECIAL EXCURSIONS THE FIR.ST AND THIRD TUESDAYS OF EACH MONTH FROM CHICAGO 

LOW RATR.S-FROM OTHER POINTS, v.niv,Auu. 

Write today, as we are being crowded with beaming applications. The land 
IS selling very rapidly. We want at least fifty deaf there. 

ADDRES.S, 

DEPARTMENT FCR THE DEAF 

GROSS S RANCH COMPANY. 

111M3 SOHILLER BLDG, 

CHICAGO. ILL. 
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€be British Deaf Ciities 

An illustrated monthly mag’azine'-newspaper for 
the Deaf. Kdited by Joseph Hepworth. 

I.EADmG ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four pages monthly 
Annual subscription — single copies ( prepaid ) 
SO cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 
Send a picture post-card for specimen cop}^ 

Che British Deaf Cinies, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England. 

axsxsxs)®®®®® • 


IRON STEAMBOAT COMPANY 
FISHING BANKS 
STEAMER “TAURUS” 

OF IRON STEAMBOAT CO.’S FLEET 
D.AILY except Monday from Pier i, N R., ONLY, 8.20 a.m. 
Gentlemen, 75c. ; Ladies, 50c. ; Children, 25c. each. 


r 



THE STORE WITH A SUCCESS- 
FUL PAST, AND A MOST 
PROMISING FUTURE. 

The first and foremost principle,s of 
thi.s store, are to ever gain and keep, 
the confidence of the public, and we 
have done it. And the proof of thi.s 
assertion is apparent in the store of 
to-day. 

How this business has grown. 

What’s been responsible? 

Confidence, the unquestionable con- 
fidence that the public ever has, in 
our business methods. 

S. P. DUNHAM & Co., 

Dry g'oods & Housefurnishmgs, 
Trenton, N. J. 




TRENT 


Go to Trenton’s Home 
of Vaudeville for a pleas- 
ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


NEW BIOGRAPH 
PICTURES 

E V e r Week. 


Always the best show 
in town 






matinees 
nights 


m m m 


Prices ; 

> • 10 , 15 and 25 cents I 

15, 25 , 35 and 50 cent^ 


F. S. Katzenliach 
& Co., 

35 East SLfte Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 




Bardware 


Brates 

Beaters 


tile Beaters 

Ranges 


and 

mantels 


facings 




Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 
^ 



Tn a Burry 
to Paint 



Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from ns will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface, 
I sing thy praises. Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old 'Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
•Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on. 

€. f. Booper $ €o, 

8 S. Warren St. 

Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 




COLLEGE CLOTHES 
That Are Different 

The different young man wants to be differ- 
ent in his dres,s. College Brand Clothes 
are different— verv different. They arc cut 
in college .style— with all the little differ- 
erences which confer DISTINCTIVENESS 
and INDIVIDUALITY. Highest grade of 
ready to wear clothe.s ever produced. 

College Brand Suits 
and Overcoats 
$15 to $35 

Other Makes From $lt 
Raincoats $5 to $30 

Snappy College Furnishings, Neglige 
Shirts, French Flannel Shirts, Dress Suits, 
Underwear, Neckwear. Silk and Lisle Ho- 
siery, Pajamas. Gloves for every occasion. 
Hats, Caps. Shoes, Oil Clothing, Suit Cases, 
Trunks, Umbrellas. 

THE HOME OF 

GUNSON 

1 17-1 19 East State Street 
Trenton, N. J. 


up 


I'THE NEW JERSEY^ 

State 

Normal and Model 
Schools 

TRENTON, N. J. 


The Normal Schoo 


Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model Schoo 


It is a thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory’ to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per y’ear for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 

The cost for day’ pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to ^58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Slodel. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modem 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are y’ery cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal, 

J. M. GRBEN. 
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COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. KENDAU, 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Wm. G. Schaukkler 
John P. Mi rray 
J os. S. FKEIANr.HrY.SEN 
Mei.vin a. Rice 


D SrEWAT Craven 
Mk.sry Jones I'ord 
Eumi ni) R. Osbor.ne 
John C, Van Dyke 


Officers gf ‘Pie Board 


W.M. G. SCHAUEFLER 
J. BROGN.Akn Betts.. 
Edvvd I. Kd'V-akd.s. . 


President 

Secretary’ 

Treasurer 


''T'HE NEW JKRSI'V SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 

I established by act approved March 31st. i'*82. ofFer.s 
its advantages on the following conditions: 

The candidate must be a re.sident of the .State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one yeais of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit bv' the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application mn.st he accompained by a ccitificnte from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with ihe forms of application, 
and are accom])ained by full directioii.s for filling tliem 
out. Blank forms of aptffications and anj- desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may he olitained by 
writing to the following address: 


John P. WaJker, M.A, 


Teachers of the /New Jersey School for the Deaf 

Academic Department Industrial Department 

i GEORGE S. PORTER 

MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER 


Trenton. N. J 


Su peri u ten d cit L 


B. HOWARD SHARP 
ROWLAND B. LLOVD, A ll. 
MISS HELEN Ch. A AIL 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R WOOD 
MIS.S ELIZABETH HALL 
MISS LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
MISS LILLIAN B. GRATTON 
MISS MARJORIE G. BOYSFIELD 
MISS LILA WOOD 


Printing and Engraving 

J Kindergarten 

( and , Drawing. 

Wood-working 

Shoemaking 

Sewing 

Sewing, Assistant 

Millinery and 
Embroidery 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. A 

WM. G. NEWCOMB 

EDNA E. CRAFT 

EMILY B. BXTRK 

B. HOWARD SHARP , 

MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK. . . 

MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS 

CATHERINE H. CUBBERI.EY . . . . 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D 

MILES D. WAGNER, D.D.S 

BURR W. M.ACFARL-AND, M.D. 


Superintendent 

Store-keeper 

Secretary 

Book-keeper 

■ Supervisor of Boys 
Assistant Supervisor 

■ Supervisor of Girls 

Nurse 

Attending Physician 

Dentist 

Oculist 


J. L. JOHNSON 

CH.AS. THROCKMORTON 


MISS BERTHA BILBEE 

MISS KATHRYN WHELAN 


MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


FIDWIN M.ARKLEV 


Physical Director 


Martin C. Ribsam 

Flowers, Seeds and Poultry- 
Supplies, 

Broad and Front Sts-, 

Phone 210 TRENTON, N.J. 


THE CROSSLEY MACHINE COMPANY 


(iNXORPOKATF.r) 


M.ANUF.ACTURHKS OF 

File, FLIectrica], Porcel; 
V W’ashino Machinerv 


Trade Marks 
Desiqns 
Copvriqhts 4c. 

Anyone tendlne a ekelcta and desoiiption may 
qntokly aaoartain onr opinion free whether an 
taiTantlon !■ probably patentabla. Commanieiu 
tioneetrletly eonddantial. Handbook on Patenta 
Mnt free. Oldest acenoy for eecurlnp patenta. 

Patenta taken tbrouffh Munn &. Co. recelre 
tptcial noticCt without charfe. In the 


Ashmore and Blackwell 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


lor Filtering 
M ixing and 
Forming Clay. 

o -/ 


inerv 


Scientific Hmerican 


A handiomely llluBtrated weekly. Ijireeat cir- 
culation of any ■eientifle lournal. Terms, $3 a 
yaar : four month!. 9L Sold by all newsdenlers. 

MUNN 00.361 Broadway, New York 

Branch Ottoe, 625 F SL, WaahLncion. D. C. 


New Jersey 


Trenton 


STOLL’S 


SCHOOL SUPPUES, 

WF SPOKTING GOODS S GAMES 
ep OUTDOOR SPORTS 

^ AMD AMUSEMENTS. 

30 East State St.> Trenton N. J. 


School and Office Stationery 

ENGRAVING & DIE STAMPING 

Fine Grade Paper by the Pound, 25c 
With Envelopes to Match 
FOUNTAIN PENS 


DO YOU KNOW 


PACH BROS. 

Photographe 

935 BROADWAY, N. Y 


Sells the best $i .50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 HAST STATE ST., TKENTON, N. J. 


Samuel Heath Company 

LUMBER 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
BUILDING MATERIALS 

Either Phone 1628 trbnton, n. j. 


Conklin's Self -Filling Pen 

Moore's Non-Leaking Pen 
Waterman's Ideal Pen 

“The Capital" —Si-00— Pen 

We are agents for the 

Shaw-Walker Sectional Filing Systems 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 

THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

la the famous Miller heater. No smoke. 
No odors, and no danger in using. 

Prfe* M 4 .*S and S5.00 

Other good heaters at less prices, but we 
an’t aay so many good things about them. 
CciMBe and see them. 

KAUFMAN'S 

f ZB A I Zfi So. Broad St. 
SS Lafayette St. 


NEW JERSEY 

History & Genealogy 

a SPECIALTY 

TRAVEK’S BOOK STORE, 
108 S. BROAD ST 


WM. J. CONVERY & SON 


xa9 Nortli Broad St.. 

and see the largest line of Furniture aaA 
Carpet in this city. 


STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS 
IS N. Warren Street. Trenton N. J 



